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ABSTRACT 

This document presents witness testimonies and 
prepared statements from the Senate hearing called to examine the 
issue of missing and exploited children. In his opening statement. 
Senator McConnell discusses S. 1174, a bill he introduced to provide 
some limited funding for a matching grant program to establish state 
missing children's centers around the country. McConnell lists three 
purposes of the hearing: to hear testimony about S. 1174; to provide 
an update on the number of instances of missing and exploited 
children; and to present a report on the progress of Kentucky's 
missing children center. Opening statements are also included by 
Senators Ford and Denton, and the text of S. 1174 is provided. 
Witnesses include: (1) Ronald J. Pregliasco, president of the 
Kentucky Alliance for Exploited and Missing Children; (2) Earl 
Dunlap, administrator of the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Exploited and Missing Child Unit; (3) Rebecca Wingate, project 
director for the Exploited and Abused Children in Lexington, KY; (4) 
Larry Wooldridge, director of the YMCA Shelterhouse in Louisville; 
(5) David VanMeter from the Kentucky State Police Missing Child 
Information Center; (6) Wanda Sellers Cotton, mother of a missing 
son; (7) Joanne Wunker Roach, a grandmother who relates the 
experiences of her grandchildren; and (8) Rosaline Kudd, from the Ann 
Gotlib Search Team. Materials submitted for the record are included. 
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MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1985 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Lexington, KY, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the 
council chambers, 200 E. Main Street, Lexixigton, KY, Hon. Mitch 
McConnell (subcommittee member) presiding. 

Also present: Senator Wendell H. Ford. 

Official witnesses: Ronald J. Pregliasco, president, Kentucky Alli- 
ance for Exploited and Missing Cluldren; Earl Dunlap, administra- 
tor, Lo'iisville and Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child 
Unit; Larry Wooldridge, director, YMCA Shelter House, Louisville; 
Lt. David VanMeter, Kentucky State Police Missing Child Informa- 
tion Center. 

Staff present: Victor B. Maddox, counsel. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MITCH McCONNELL, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

Senator McConnell. OK. I want to thank all of you for coming 
out this morning to the hearing of the Juvenile Justice Subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate. I am particular- 
ly pleased to have my colleague. Senator Ford, here and we will 
hear from him first after I make a brief opening statement. 

I have a lengthy statement which I will have inserted in the 
record after by oral remarks. 

I'd like to summarise what this hearing is about. 

Technically, this hearing is about S. 1174, a bill that I introduced 
in the U.S. Senate which will provide some limited funding for a 
matehing grant program to establish State missing children's cen- 
ters around the country. As all of us who reside here in Kentucky 
know, that step has already been taken with the passage last year 
of House bill 486, a bill drafted and promoted by the Kentucky 
Task Force Against Exploited and Missing Qiildren of which, as a 
number of you in the audience may remember, I was chaiirman. 
That particular legislation gave us the opportunity to move into 
the forefront in America in this particular field. You're going to be 
hearing from witnesses today who have worked with the newly es- 
tablished Kentucky Center on the progress of that center. We're 
looking forward to seeing how KentucK3r is doing with this new 
model l^islation. 

I also want to note that there's been an article written in the 
Denver Post, last Sunday, as a matter of fact, and the New York 

. (1) 



Times, about the question of data on missing children. I think it's 
an important subject to take a look at the statistics that have been 
bandied about throughout the country in terms of the number of 
children who are missing that are children that have been abduct- 
ed by strangers. My impression from reading the article and also 
from working in this field for the last 5 or 6 years is that it is a 
rather difficult thing to get a handle on. At the very least I think 
it's safe to say that it's a Intimate inquiry and I hope that tliose 
who testify today who compile statistics will make some reference 
to that statistical problem and give us some feel of where you think 
we are in terms of numbers. 

Beyond that, I think it's important to note that when you are 
talking about the exploitation of children, the missing children 
issue has been a good p^ to focus attention on something that is 
clearly not in doubt statistically— that is the large number of 
sexual assaults against children by nonstrangers. The courts are 
clogged with those kinds of cases, and as we make a growing effort 
to let the child-victim know tliat there is a place to go and it is a 
crime and it can be reported and something can be done about it, I 
think you're going to see the mcgority— the instance of these re- 
ported crimes going up. So, a whole part of this overall package, 
it's important to remember, is not just missing children but exploit- 
ed children. The exploited child t3rpically is not being exploited, as 
most of you know who work in this field, is not being exploited by 
strangers but rather by someone the chUd knows. So I think con- 
siderable prepress has been made in that area in the field of body 
safety traming in schools. For example, some of you have seen the 
play produced by the Blue Apple Players, which happens to be lo- 
cated in Louisville, a play for children about sexiud assaults by 
nonstrangers, and it's been playing in a number of schools not only 
in that county but in other counties. That's an example of the kind 
of spinoff from the missing children's issue that's been very helpful 
in terms of trying to reduce the ntimber of assaults agamst chil- 
dren. 

So, that kind of gives us a feel of what this hearing is about: No. 
1, the testimony about S. 1174, the national migging children's bill 
that I've introduced; No. 2, an update by those who £ire qualified 
and capable to give us some feel for the stetistics on the number of 
instances of missing children. I'm also interested in the volume of 
stetistics on exploited children; and No. 3, a particular kind of Ken- 
tucky report on the progress of our missing children's center which 
was set up by the legislation last smnmer. 

[The prepared statement of Senator McConnell and the text of S. 
1174 follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Mitch McConnell 

It's good to have each of you here today for what I know will be an informative 
and productive discussion of the status of our efforts to protect exploited and miss- 
ing children and to provide more effective means of preventing children in the 
future from suffering the kind of exploitation and abuse so many have in the past. 

In the 98th Congress, this suboommittee hdd hearings and took testimony on the 
subject of missin g and exploited children in connection with legislation pending at 
that time, S. 2014, that was aimed at amending the Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention Act of 1S74 to provide for assistance in locating missing children. 
That bill was eventually enacted into law and became known as the Missing Chil- 
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dren*8 Assistance Act of 1984. It*s now codified at 42 U.S.C. 5771, as part of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention A t. 

In those hearings, the subcommittee focused primal ;ly on the nature of the prob- 
lem of missing and exploited children by examining the circumstances surrounding 
the disappearances of several children, some of whom were still missing at the time, 
and on the recommendations and actions taken by parents end others in response to 
the problem. Later hearings in the 98th Congress examined the current and pro- 
posed initiatives to recover missing children and ta protect other children from 
abuse child abduction. 

As many of you know, Tvhile serving as coufity judge executive In Jefferson 
County, I was deeply coirjmitted to solving the problem and to preventing the exploi- 
tation of our children. In 1979, 1 set up the Jefferson County task force on exploited 
and missing children, and later founded the Kentuckv tank force on exploited and 
missing children. As Chairman of the Kentucky task force, I was pleased to be able 
to testify before this subcommittee at its hearing on Februaiy 7, 1984, and to make 
recommendations for improvements in the pending legislation that have since been 
enacted into law. Then, as now, Kentucky was out front in the effort to provide for 
the safety of our children, something for which all of us here todav can be proud. 

At the sazne time, while we have come a great distance since 1§79, no one can 
deny that a great deal remains to be done. Thankfully, tlie national consciousness 
has been awakened to the point that we can now say that awareness of the problem 
of exploited and missing children is no longer lacking. What remains to be seen, 
however, is whether this awareness can be translated mto effective means for deal- 
ing with not only the problem of missing children, but also with the far more perva- 
sive problem of exploited and abused children. Without more and better programs 
at State, local and Federal levels to i>rovide meaningful assistance to children and 
adolescents who need assistance in making their way to adulthood without turning 
to drugs, alcohol or other forms of physical abuse, and without slipping into dehn- 
quencv or running awav from home, the problem will never be solved. 

I believe many of us nave long reo')gnized that the problem of abu8e<'i and exploitr 
ed children is one that is fundamentally more difficult to deal with precisely be- 
cause of its ill-deflned nature. Abused and exploited children are usually present in 
the home, with their parents or guardian. They may not present physical evidence 
of their abuse or exploitation, and frequently fail to engender the kind of sympathy 
and, certainly, the immediate attention, that arises from the i^uction of an inno- 
cent child by c total stranger or non-custodial parent. Yet the problem in no less 
severe as a result. 

At todiy's hearing, I hope to be able to examine not only the extent to which ad- 
c«aonal iniciatives need to be taken to halt the problem of'^ missing children, wheth- 
er those children are missing because of abduction by strangers or because they are 
the victims of abduction by their non-custodial parents or simply because they have 
iMn away from their homes. I hope also to examine tiie extent to which our atten- 
tion neeos to be focused on the child who is exploited rather than missing. 

Recently, a great deal of media attention has been given to the apparent discrep- 
ancy that exists between the numbers of missing children in Ma countzy and the 
number that have been cited as missing an recent years. As we all know, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain with any sort of precision the exr:ct number of chil- 
dren who are mi sB in g in any of the various categories. In hearings before this sub- 
committee is the 98th Congr^, it was etated that according to me "United States 
Department of Health and Human Services, an estimated 1.8 million children are 
reported missing each year. This means that eveiy hour 205 American children are 
reported missing, totaling almost 5,000 a day. Each year approximately 50,000 chil- 
dren are abducted by strangers and 100,000 by parents. At the close of each year, 
regrettably, some 2,500 bodies of dead children remain unidentified." 

These figures are both startling and disturi3in^. Yet equally disturbing is the 
recent suggestion that can be found in meiia ^nes nationwide that the numbers 
are inflated or otherwise distorted. Recent stories have suggested that the number 
of children abducted by strangers is miniscule, while the number of children abduct- 
ed by non-custodial parents is significantly less than the 50,000 or so reported by 
various sources. A series of articles in May of this year in the Denver Post was 
highly critical of the figures cited by such organizations us Child Fund, Inc., and the 
National Center for Mining and Bb^loited Children. 

At the same time, editonals in a number of publications including one published 
in the Louidville Courier-Journal on July 7, 1985, have sug^sted that as much 
harm as ^ood may come from over inflated figures, and thatue public's receptive- 
ness and mterest in the subject will be vitiated if the numbers turn out to be exces- 
sive. The New Republic, a magazine that frequently echoes and sometimes influ- 
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ences public opinion, ran an editorial May 13, 1985 entitled "Greasy Kid Stuff', sug- 
gesting tliat psychological damage will result from over emphasis of the problem of 
missing children. 

Rightly or wrongly, these articles are not without some merit, at least as far as 
public opinion is concerned. I recently received a letter from a concerned citizen in 
Ohio who has read of today's hearing in the Cincinnati Enquirer. Mr. Jim Newton, 
of Hamilton, OH, indicated that he was a retired newsman and that he had 
"watched '^^th interest as the print and electronic media are regularly taking the 
first figures available, with or without substantiation". In hii^ opinion, "the exploita- 
tion and exaggeration can and will harm the legitimate search for the youngster 
who did not run away or was not taken by a relative following a court case". I think 
Mr. Newton's comments make a great deal of sense. 

This is not to say, however, that the problem is any less severe or any less imme- 
diate than we have always believed. In Jefferson County and later statewide, we in 
Kentucky always realized that most of the missing children in this country, what^ 
ever the numhir, were the subject of parental inactions, or were runaways. Yet 
these children, as we have always known, are subject to a terrible risk of exploita- 
tion and abuse. Certainly we need to know in better detail the extent of the iJrob- 
lem, but, in my judgment, only because it will allow us to better allocate the scarce 
resources that we have to d^ with the problem, not because it will allow us to 
lower our guard or scale back our concern. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, which was created by 
last year's legislation, is keenly aware of the difficulty with pinpointing the number 
of missing children. As they realize, part of the problem deals with the definition of 
missing children. Recently, the National Center provided to my office some back- 
ground information on missing children. While it noted that the exact magnitude of 
the problem of znissing children is not yet known, the National Crime Information 
Center computer system administered by the Federal Bureau of bivestigation re- 
ceiviHi over 212,000 cases of missing children reported in 1984. The ioformatoon pro- 
yidec by the National Center is quite informative, and I will insert that background 
infom:ation into the record of this hearing for everyone's benefit While the majori- 
ty of the children reported to the NC5C computer were missing for short periods of 
time, the important fact to remember is that for every minute that these children 
aremissing, for whatever reason, they are in danger of being exploited or abused. 

The bill that we have before us today, S. 1174, would amend the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of ld74 to provide an important a^jimct to the Na- 
tional Center for missing and exploited cMdren. It would provide grants to States 
to cdther establish and operate or to expand and operate statewide clearinghouses 
for information regarding missing and exploited chUdren. 

These dearin^ouses would be able to work directly with the National Center, 
and to provide an important link between the National Center, with its highly com- 
petent technical and administrative staff and national focus, and the local law en- 
forcement agencies that are on the front line of the fight to find the missing child. 
They will help us cope with the problenos associated with mi«Bing children in every 
case. I am pleased to have introduced th^ bill in the Senate, and to have a number 
of distinguished Senators, including Senator Ford, as cosponsors. 

With thiu introduction, I am {.leased to welcome each of the witnesses today, all of 
whom have been deeply committed to and involved with the problem of exploited 
and abused children for a great many years. Before tuining to our testimony today, 
I would like to insert into the record of the hearing the text of the bill, S. 1174. 
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99TH CONGRESS £^ 4 4 17 ifl 
1ST Session X X 0 4 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 to 
pro\nde States >\nth assistance to establish or expand clearinghouses to locate 
missing children. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

May 21 (legislative day, April 15), 1985 
Mr. McCoNKELL introduced the following bill; which wan read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary 



A BILL 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 to provide States with assistance to establish or 
expand clearinghouses to locate missing children. 

1 Be it enacted by the SencUe and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the ^ aited States of America in Conp^^s assembled^ 

3 That title IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 

4 vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5771) is amended— 

5 (1) by redesignating section 402 as section 411; 

6 (2) by transferring section 403 to the end of sec- 

7 tion 401, redesignating such section as section 402, 

8 and inserting after such section the following: 
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1 *Tart a — Grants for Research, Demonstration 



2 Projects, and Service Programs"; 

3 (3) by redesignating sections 404, 405, 406, 407. 

4 and 408 as sections 412, 413, 414, 415, and 416, 

5 respectively; 

6 (4) by striking out "406" in section 415 (as redes- 

7 ignated by paragraph (3)) and inserting in lieu thereof 

8 "414"; 

9 (5) by striking out "title" in sections 411 through 

10 416 each place it appears and inserting ^^part" In lieu 

11 thereof; and 

12 (6) by inserting after section 416 (as redesignated 

13 by paragraph (3)) the following new part: 

14 "Part B— Grants for State Cleaeinghousbs 

15 "findings 

16 "Sec. 421 . Congress finds that— 

17 "(1) State and local law enforcement agencies 

18 serve a vital role in the safe and prompt return of 

19 missing children; 

20 "(2) State and local law enforcement agencies 

21 serve as the imtial contact point for parents or guard- 

22 ians of a missing child; 

23 "(3) State and local law enforcement agencies 

24 have access to computers that can aid in quickly locat- 

25 ing a missing child, and data accumulated on these 
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1 computers can aid in research to specify the number of 

2 children missing each year; 

3 ''(4) State and local law enforcement agencies 

4 have at their disposal an advanced telecommunications 

5 system for working and cooperating with other law 

6 enforcement agencies; 

7 "(5) State and local law enforcement agencies can 

8 work du-ectly with the National Center for Missing and 

9 Exploited Children, a not-for-profit corporation operat- 
ic ing under a cooperative agreement with the Office of 

11 Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention of the 

12 United States Department of Justice; 

13 "(6) State clearinghouses will aid in the dissemi- 

14 nation of information regarding and prompt recovery ol 

15 missing children; 

16 "(7) cooperation among local, State, and Federal 

17 law enforcement agencies that operate similar systems 

18 will aid in the prompt recovery of missing children; and 

19 "(8) Federal assistance is needed to help initiate 

20 State clearinghouses. 

21 "GEANT8 

22 "Sec. 422. From amounts appropriated under section 



23 425 for any fiscal year, the Administrator shall make a grant 

24 for the purpose of establishing and operating, or operating 

25 and expanding, a Missing Children Information Clearing- 

26 house, to each State whose application is approved under 

•smiB 
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1 section 423. Each grant shall be made under such terms and 

2 conditions as the Administrator shall prescribe. The amount 

3 of a grant to a State for a fiscal year shall not exceed 50 

4 percent of the total cost during such fiscal year of establish- 

5 ing and operating, or operating and expanding, the clearing- 

6 house, as determined by the State under section 423. In no 

7 event shall any State be entitled to a grant in excess of 

8 $75,000. 

9 "applications 

10 "Sec. 423. (a) Each State that desires to receive a 

1 1 grant for a fiscal year under section 422 shall submit an ap- 

12 plication to the Administrator. The application shall contain 

13 such information and assurances as the Administrator deems 

14 necessary. The Administrator shall approve an application if 

15 the State qualifies under subsection (b) of this section. 

16 "(b) To qualify for a grant for any fiscal year under this 

17 part, a State shall — 

18 "(1) agree to provide for the establishment and 

19 operation, or operation and expansion, of a Missing 

20 Children Information Clearinghouse within its depart- 

21 ment of justije or law enforcement, alone or in coop- 

22 eration with other State agencies, that will — 

23 "(A) work in conjunction with the National 

24 Crime Information Center; 
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"(B) educate parents, children, and communi- 
ty agencies and organizations in ways to prevent 
the abduction and exploitation of children; 

"(C) pro\ide public information to assist in 
locating and returning missing children, including, 
among other things, the distribution of a monthly 
bulletin to State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies with pictif^TS and descriptions that will aid in 
locating missing children; 

"(D) publish a directory of other organiza- 
tions, such as hospitals, medical clinics, and run- 
away shelters, that provide assistance in locating 
missing children; 

"(E) establish an in-State toll-free telephone 
line to allow persons to report a missing child and 
be provided with information to assist in locating 
and returning a missing child as quickly as 
possible; 

"(F) cooperate with and act as a liaison for 
other public and private organizations to locate 
missing children; and 

"(G) work with the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children; 
"(2) determine the cost of the establishment and 
operation, or operation and expansion, of the clearing- 

II74 B 
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1 house in such fiscal year and provide assurances that 

2 the State will at least pay 50 percent of such cost in 

3 cash or in kind; and 

4 "(3) agree to submit to the Administrator a status 

5 report on the State's clearinghouse no later than six 

6 months after receipt of a grant under this part, 

7 "abministbative provisions 

8 "Sec, 424. (a) The Ad'ninistrator— 

9 may prescribe such rules as he considers nec- 

10 essary or appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 

11 part; and 

12 "(2) shall allocate staff and agency resources 

13 which are adequate to properly carry out the Adminis- 

14 trator's responsibilities under this part, 

15 "(b) Whenever the Administrator, after reasonable 

16 notice and opportunity for a hearing to any State, finds that 

17 the State has failed to comply substantially with the require- 

18 ments of section 423, the Administrator shall withhold pay- 

19 ments under this part until the Administrator is satisfied that 

20 there is no longer any failure to comply, 

21 "(c) The Comptroller General of the United States shall 

22 have access for the purpose of audit and examination to any 

23 books, documents, papers, and records of any State receiving 

24 assistance under this part that are pertinent to the sums re- 

25 ceived and disbursed under this part. 
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AUTHORIZATION 

''Sec» 425» There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Administrator for grants under section 422 $2,000,000 
for fiscal year 1986 and $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, 
"definition 

"Sec, 426, For purposes of this part, the term 'State* 
shall mean any State of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico/', 
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Senator McConnell. So with that introduction I would like to in- 
troduce somebody who doesn't need any introduction to this audi- 
ence, my senior colleague, Senator Wendell Ford, with whom I 
work closely on a variety of issues relating to Kentucky. He's my 
friend. I thmk he's extremely effective and does an excellent job in 
representing Kentucky in the Senate. He takes care of the Demo- 
crats and I take care of the Republicans. So, I'm glad to call Sena- 
tor Ford for his testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WENDELL H. FORD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ItENTUCKY 

Thank you very much. Senator. Sitting here observing you 
behind the dais and seeing the red light and the green light and a 
stenographer here, it's good to see that some of those things that go 
on in Washington are brought to the local levels. Through this, we 
will have an opportunity to have input by those who are very inter- 
ested and have firsthand knowledge but probably wouldn t have 
the opportunity to visit us in Washington and express their feel- 
ings before our colleagues. By this method you and the others are 
taking hi\ck to Washington the content of these statements that 
are very important. 

Let me tmrnk you, my distinguished colleague, for allowing me to 
participate in this hearing this morning. I was proud in May to 
become the first cosponsor of your bill, the Missing Children's As- 
sistance Act. You are to be commended for your efforts and I think 
all of those who participate in this field are complimentary and 
thankful that your have taken this kind of interest. I want to com- 
mend you for your efforts now to end this national tragedy, both in 
the work in Jefferson County as judge and now in the Congress you 
have an opportunity to extend what you started here. This is a cer- 
tainly a problem in which everyone at local, State, and Federal 
governments understand the necessity of putting peutisanship aside 
to work CO find solutions. 

As a father and now as a grandfather, I was saddened to learn 
that the current total of missing children from Kentucky stands at 
roughly 280 children. Some of tiioae children have been missing as 
long as 7 yectrs. It is impossible, I think, to fuUy comprehend the 
grief that the families affected by this tragedy are enduring. And it 
is heartbreaking to ponder the possible fate of many of these chil- 
dren. 

In the past couple of years efforts to locate missing children have 
been expanding rapidly as both government and private entities 
join together. I'm proud that the Missing Children's Information 
Center administered by the Kentucky State Police has served as a 
model for other States to follow in setting up agencies of their own. 
Also, the efforts in private entei^rises have been most encourag- 



The most useful tool we have in finding these children is ihfor^ 
mation. The exchange of information is what the legislation we are 
discussing here today would promote. It would assist the States in 
establishing and operating a clearinghouse fr/ the exchange of in- 
formation in seven different areas. While six of these areas would 
concentrate on the exchange of information for reporting and locat- 
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ing missing children, the seventh area is one which I find as most 
essential. This bill once passed would mandate that funds are used 
for educating parents, children, and community agencies about the 
problem of missing children. It is my opinion that the emphasis 
must be on the prevention. 

The Kentucky General Assembly understood the importance of 
prevention last year in the passage of House bill 486, led by you 
and your task force. Thia new law dealing with exploited and miss- 
ing children has been requested by many States for use in develop- 
ing their own l^islation. 

One key element of the law is the requirement that State police 
and each city and county police force must, upon request by par- 
ents, fingerprint children without charge on forms provided by the 
State. The parents can then retain the sole copy of the fingerprints. 

Senator, my grandchildren started to school yesterday. It caused 
me to wonder how many times these missing children are taken to 
a school and no one makes any effort to find out if those bnngine 
the children to school are really their parents. That ran throw gh 
my mind yesterday, and I wondered if there is something we might 
do to be sure that the schools exercise some interest in who brings 
that child to school; whether it is their real parent or a legal 
guardian. This is a concern that you and I might want to work on 
at a later date. 

I urge parents in Kentucky to take advantage of the fingerprint- 
ing service. The fingerprints could be useful to authorities if the 
children were ever reported missing. I believe the most important 
aspect of fingerprinting is the heightening sense of awareness it 
gives both parent and child about the potential tragedy. The impor- 
tance of simple prevention tips, such as teaching cnildren their ad- 
dress and telephone number, cannot be stressed enough. Parents 
must be made aware of these tips so that they can be taught from 
a very early age. 

I want to stress that the long-term goals of missing children's 
programs, both government and private, must be to eliminate the 
problem. That can only happen if we make everyone aware of the 
dangers so that the tragedy is no longer repeated day after day in 
cities and communities across this great land. 

Senator, last evening I sat with my five grandchildren. I enjoy 
that very much. I thought about coming up here today and what 
would I do if one of those children were missing. I know some 
grandparents, whose names I will not mention, who had the re- 
sources to hire detective agencies to locate their grandchildren, and 
they were located. What if grandparents do not have the financial 
ability to hire agencies such as tnat? That doesn't mean that the 
heartache and frustration are not just as severe. I'm reaffirming to 
you, my dear friend, my support here this morning to work with 
you in promoting the passage of this legislation at a very early 
date. 

Senator McC!onnell. Thank you. Senator Ford, With regard to 
just my observation with regard to the sugges^tion you made about 
checking on children in school. One of the recommendations of the 
Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children last year 
which would require no l^islation would simply be to have a call- 
back system. If a child is abducted on the way to school and doesn't 
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show up for school basically they have no way of knowing until the 
next day when he comes back and presents them with an excuse 
from the doctor as to why he wasn't there. As a lot of these profes- 
sionals in the audience who work these cases all the time know of 
this— the period most often lost is the first 8 hours. One of the 
projects that the PTA might assign would be to have a call-back 
program, which the children who do not show up that particular 
day were called by someone at school. Now, the school administra- 
tion will say, and I believe this, don't have the time to handle all of 
that, but it is a good PTA volunteer project to have parents as- 
signed to do the callbacks to avoid the time connected — a number 
of— particularly larger cities in which the child has been abducted 
on the way to school and didn't know until that afternoon. The 
parent finds out he was not at school and the the school people find 
out he was not at home, that the child was, in fact, gone. So that's 
a very important point. I want to thank you for being the first co- 
sponsor of this bill and thank you for all of your interest in missing 
children. 

Senator Ford. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. I d like to do two other things before we go 
to the next witnesses. Senator Jeremiah Denton from Alabama, 
one of the most active members of this subcommittee, has submit- 
ted a statement which I'll have included now without objection. 

[Prepared statement follows:] 

Prepared SrATE&tENT op Hon. Jeremiah Denton, a U.S, Senator From the State 

OP Alabama 

Mr. Chairman: I commend you for introducing S. 1174, a bill which will amend 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 to provide matching 
grants totaling $2 million in fiscal yesir 1986 and 1987, to establish state clearing- 
houses for information on exploited and missing children. The legislation stands as 
on indication of your continued leadership in the field of missing children. I am 
pleased to join your effort by coeponsoring S. 1174. 1 am sorry that my schedule will 
not permit my attendance at the hearing, though I look forward to reviewing the 
transcript of the proceedings. 

Mr. Qiairman, as you are fully aware miBsing children are a growing national 
tragedy. The Department of Health and Human Services has estimated that each 
year approximately 1.8 million children are missing from their homes for varying 

geriods of time. Approximately 90 percent run away for a few days and return 
ome, but at least 150,000 children become victims of custody battles and are fii- 
ducted by the non-custodial parent, and as mauy as 50,000 young Americans are re- 
ported as having been abducted by strangers. Other children who fall in the catego- 
ry of missing children have been thrown av/ay by their parents, are lost, or have 
become unidentified victims of accidents or crimes. In my home state of Alabama, 
the Missing Children's Bureau has current active files on 279 young Alabamians. 

Thousands of children and their parents are victimized eveiy year. The children 
disappear into the unknown. The parents live in an agony of searching for their 
children with little hope of success. When the parents do meet with success, they 
find their children suffering lasting physical, emotional, and mental problems. 

There is no possible way that we, as outsiders, can even begin to understand the 
devastatmg gnef of families who must deal with the trauma of a missing child. We 
may not be able to understand the grief, but we can certainly act to help deal with 
it. I firmly believe that the Federal Government and the private sector must play a 
more active role in the process of finding missing children and returning them to 
their homes. 

Under the able leadership of Senators Specter, Hawkins and then Congressman 
otmon, the Congress in 1982 passed the Missing Children Act The Act extended the 
FBI 8 authority to collect and record data about missing children. It rc-iquired the 
FBI to list missing children in a national computer accessible to most police depart- 
ro*5nts across the country. I note that, at a recent FBI Oversight hearing before the 
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Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism, which I chair. Director William Webster 
reemphasized the commitment of the FBI to assist m the fight against the tragedy 
of missing children. 

The Missing Children Act of 1982 was only the first step to improve the protection 
of our children. The next phase, complementing the first, was the missing children 
component of the Juvenile Justice, Runaway i^nuth, and Missing Children's Act 
Amendments of 1984, which was signed by President Reagan on October 12, 1984. 
The purpose of the law is to obtain a greater national commitment and effort to 
solve the disappearance of so many of our children every year. 

The law guarantees coordinated and comprehensive programs at the Federal level 
to assist IochI and State authorities in the search for miflBing children. It provides 
:or the establishment and maintenance of a toll-free telephone line for the reporting 
of mformation about the location of miHsing children. The law also created uie Na* 
tional Center for Mjwing and Exploited Children, a national resource center anJ 
clearinghouse providing technical assistance to law enforcement officials. The Na- 
tional Center nas already established itself as an effective weapon in the fight 
against the tragedy of missing children. 

Yet the National Center could be even more successful if a link could be made 
between all levels of law enforcement, from the national to the local level. To estab- 
lish the link, we must encourage all of the States to set up central repositories of, 
the clearinghouses for, information about missing children. The State Information 
Centers would then work in conjunction with the National Center in an attempt to 
battle the national tragedy of missing children. 

S. 1174 establishes t£e necessary link by providing modest monetary incentives to 
Stetes for establiahing Information Centers for Gearinghouses. I believe that the 
bill will go a long way toward resolving the tragedy of tniagipg children. 

Mr. Chairman, again I commend your leadership in this area and I look forward 
to working with you, and with the other members of the Subcommittee to ensure a 
continued Federal response to the plight of the more than 1 million children who 
are listed as miSRing from their homes each year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McConneix. I'd also like to introduce the fellow to my 
right, Vic Maddox. Vic is from Kentucky. He's a lawyer on my 
staff in Washington and he covers the Judiciary Conmiittee for me 
with spocial emphasis on the problems of missing and exploited 
children and this particular subcommittee. This is Vic Maddox. 

OK, our next witness is Ron R*egliasco, who is known to many of 
you m this group. Is he here? Come on up, Ron. Ron is the presi- 
dent of the Kentuclqr Alliance for Exploited and Missing Children 
who is the successor to the Kentuclgr Task Force on Exploited and 
Missing Children which had a task, wkdch the name implied. The 
Kentucky Task Force functioned for a year or so and it completed 
its task and wrote its report and then the issue was, where did fhat 
umbrella go from there. Well, the successor to the task force was 
the Kentucky Alliance for Emloited and Missing Children. The 
president of that oz^anization, Kon Pr^liasco, is head of the crime 
commission in Louisville and Jefferson County, one of the people 
involved at the b^inning of the formation of the exploited and 
missing child in that county, and one of the real experts, in my 
opinion, on law enforcement generally and in particular this area 
of crimes against children. Ron, it's good to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD J. PREGLIASCO, PRESIDENT, KENTUCKY 
ALLIANCE FOR EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILDREN 

Mr. Prbgliasco. Thank you. Senator. With me today is Kim 
Allen of our staff with the crime commission who also is providing 
one of the staff functions for the alliance. I appreciate you calling 
me an expert. I guess I'm far enough from Louisville to deserve the 
distinction. I appreciate the opportunity on behalf of the Alliance 
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to comment on S. 1174^ to amend the Juvenile Justice Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974. We've prepared our written testimony and 
forwarded it to your staff for the record. But we would like to just 
go over a few of the elements. 

Senator McConnsll. Those statements will be inserted into the 
record. 

Mr. Preguasco. As you know^ as a result of your hearings state- 
wide of the Kentucky Task Force in 1983 and the passage — and 
what we heard going statewide in 1983 we felt a strong need in 
Kentucky for a clearinghouse as you have proposed in your legisla* 
tion here today. We think that the Kentucky General Assembly 
and the Kentucky Department of Justice and the Kentucky State 
Police are to be congratulated for the fine work that they have 
done and the great reputation that the cleaiinghouse is beginning 
to receive in the State of Kentucky. I think, therefore, since we 
supported the estdblishment of a clearinghouse in Kentucky that 
we would applaud your efforts to do this in other States and to 
offer financial support for their operations. 

Specifically, in the Illation we like section 423(bXlXB) which 
Senator Ford also alludeid to that mandates that parents, children, 
and community a^^ncies be educated in ways to prevent the abduc- 
tion and the exploitation of children. We would Uke to make a sug- 
gestion to you. Senator, and that is that the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquenpy Prevention [OJJPD], the National Center of 
Exploited and Missing Children, or the National Crime Prevention 
Coalition, one of those groups be asked to develop community agen- 
das. As you know, there's a lot of interest in this State and across 
the country, in fact community groups that want to do something 
to protect their children. We think that some standardized agendas 
of programs that have been proven to be effective would be very 
useful to those people. An established menu of successful programs 
that they can copy and select from. We think it would be helpful. 

We also have another suggestion from our experiences in Louis- 
ville and across Kentucky, is that we begin to categorize in some 
way missing children. That we begin to break out whether a child 
was a nmaway, realizing that very often these children leave home 
because of emotion, physical, and sexual abuse, they are at risk but 
tJ-^ey're different than some of the other categories of missing chil- 
dren, which could be a child as a throwaway. We think tiiat a lot of 

f)arents don't want their children and in efiect encourage them to 
eave. 

The third category we think ought to be in to be scrutinized sep- 
arate from the oth jTS, is the abducted child, whether it be a non- 
custodial parent or a stranger. 

We think within those categories of missing children we need to 
begin to gather some information about the characteristics of the 
children within the category. I think with your legislation, with the 
development of the statewide clearinghouse that's something we 
might be able to accomplish. 

We'd also suggest an amendment to the existing protocol on dis- 
seminating information on missing children, especially those that 
are abducted by their parents. In our office, the Exploited Child 
Unit in Louisville and Kentucky Alliance, we very often receive 
posters and flyers on missing children. It always shows a picture of 
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the child who has been abdu'^ted by the noncustodial parent. As 
you know, children, especially those under 6 years of age, develop 
physiologically very quickly and they are difficult to identify in a 
few years if they are missing for that period of time. But their par- 
ents aren't. Their parents, their physical characteristics will for 
the most part remain the same. They are out in the community 
looking for a job, applying for a license, and moving around, and 
we think they would be much easier to identify. So we would sug- 
gest that you encourage States to b^in to, in addition to when 
they put the posters out with the picture of the missing child, to 
include a picture of the parent that is suspected in the noncusto- 
dial abduction. 

And another suggestion that we have for you. Senator, is that 
any State— and I think this addresses what Senator Ford had men- 
tioned earlier — that States b^^ to ask for the records of previous 
school enrollment for children who are being transferred into the 
State. That's not required, as we understand it, nationally by any 
mandate, and that an abducting pa.:ent in a noncustodial situation 
can take the child and enroll them into another school jurisdiction 
without the worry that their prior school records might be checked. 
We think that if we did that that the prior school would have an 
idea as to where the child went, the law enforcement officers would 
have another tool in their investigations, and it would be more dif- 
ficult for the abducting parent to conceal the identity of the child 
in another community. 

Those are our comments. We appreciate the opportunity to be 
here, and along with Senator Ford we commend you on the bill be- 
cause we've seen it work in Kentucky. 

[Prepared statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ronald J. Pregliasco 

Senator McConnell snd neabers of the Oormttee, my nm is 
Ronald Pregliasco, President of the Kentucky Alliance for Exoloited 
and Missin<i Children. As Hofnorary Chairman of our Alliance, Senator 
McConnell, you are no doubt aware of the circunstances necessitating 
our forroation, but for the record we would like to briefly speak to 
the background of this issue. 

In the early 1980 *s a nunber of ooninunities began to discover the 
tremendous risks faced by children missing from their homes. law 
enforcenent had considered the majority of these children to be 
"runaways" and ocaisequently devoted little attention to their recovery. 

In the past few years, an awareness of the potential for ham 
that faces these diildren has arisen. As more information iDeoonES 
available about the ijroblejn of missing children, the denand for 
effective progranmng to deal with it increases. Wiile examples of 
effective programs remain scarce, we in Kentucky believe that we have 
a program that merits natia.. wcnsideraticwi. 

In 1980, Jefferson County Judge/Executive Mitch McConnell began a 
Task Force on Child Prostitution and Poniography, and expanded its 
obligations within a couple of years to all exploited and missing 
diildren. Also in 1980 a joint city-county exploit^-^ and missing 
diild unit was established using police/social work teans to 
investigate these oases. It became apparent to the officers of that 
unit that a large number of the children appearing on our streets were 
in fact missing from other jurisdictions across the state. 

In 1982, to better understand and deal with this problem, the 
County Judg^ 'Executive Mitch McConnell, established the Kentucky Task 
Force on Exploited and Missing Children and held hearings across the 
state to develop an understanding of the nature and scope of the 
problw facing our missing and exploited diildren. 

Oa^>letin( its i«rk in less than one year, the Kentucky Task Foroe issusd 
its report which contained major legislAtiv^ reoonmendations. In order to 
Mt«bli8h • Bechonism to oantlnut tht vork of the Task Foroe mS involve 
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large nunbers cf interested citizens across Kentuclcy, the Kentuclcy Alliance 

for Exploited and Missing Children was formed largely from the merhbershirj 

of the foHTBr Task Force. The Alliance acceDted as its first order of busir.v 

to work with the Kentucky Cienc^-al Assembly to ensure that the lej;islative 

recannendations contained in the Task Force Reoort were imolemented into lau . 

The 1984 session of the legislature heard our pleas by unanimourly 

pasr.ing an extensive package of laws. The legislation, known as j:.B. U86, 

addressed nany of the barriers thwarting the recovery of missing children. 

Anong the legislative provisions were: 

-Establishment of the Kentudcy Missing Child Information 
Center to operate as a statewide clearinghouse for 
information on missing children under the Kentucky 
Department of Justice. 

-Requir«ient that all law enforcement officers in the 
State of Kentucky take reports on missing children , a 
provision that had existed before only in reference to 
automobile accidents. 

-Upgrading the charge of custodial interference from a 
misdemeanor to a felcny, thus naking our warrants 
effective throughout the country. 

-Establishment of a statewide system to notify schools of 
the identities of missing children, if their parents 
requested the dissemination of this inforroation. 

House Bill U86 also included a nuiiber of other laws that dealt 

with exploited children. Its most significant provision, however 

was the establishment of the Child Victims Trust Flmd Board in the 

Office of the Attorwy General. This fund, whi<* is able to accept 

contributions, has proven to be successful in its ability to raise 

money and will be Kentxjcky's long-terro solution to many of our 

problems. The Tmjst Fund's ability to provide educational and prevention 

pr o gPBB g will no doubt help to reduce the incidence of <*ild tragedies. 

In addition to our involvement in the development and passage of 

the legislation, the Alliance has worked with officials and civic 

grx>ups in ooraamities throughout Kentucky to establish local task 

force operations that prcnote prevention and effective investigations. 

Vte have also supported school oall back and fingerprinting programs. 

Our Alliance today serves to a great extent to support the 

efforts of the Office of fhe Attorney General. Vfe have worked 

extswively to support and promote the fund t^siTig provision of the 
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State law for the Child Vict ins irust Furid, developed eduoa'cional 
materials for their review, and are planning a statewide conference on 
this topic in coordination with t'ne Attorney General's Office for this 
fall. In addition to these efforls, W4 have traveled throughout 
Kentucky to assist local oonwunities an the development of Task Forces 
and ccjoraunity action agendas, proraoted the use of the Kentucky Crime 
Prevention Coalition in t'ye review of body safety naterials, and are 
at this time preparing a legislative package for review by the 1986 
session of the Kentucky General Asseiribly. With these efforts, we hope 
to continue our tradition of excellence in the ConnDnwealth. 

The definition of a "missing child" has long been discussed and 
many variations have been suggested. According to the Tfational Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children, a missing child includes "any 
diild whose whereabouts are unknown to their parent, guardian, or 
legal custodian as a "missing child". Obviously, any child who has 
left his or her home whether forcibly or electively can be at risk. 
Along with a standardization of the definition, we must begin to classify 
the various types of missing children, e.g. parental abductions, 
stranger or violent abductions and runaways. Our efforts thus far to 
categorize missing diildren have taught us that most children declared 
"missing" were not the victims of noncustodial oarental or stranger 
abductions, but nMways. According to Alfred S. Regnery, Actainistwtor of 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. DsfpartMnt 
of Justice, it is believed that the '*bulk of the children who vanish each 
year, and that the vast majority of the children entered on missing person's 
files each year, are those who, for whatever reason, voluntarily left their 
homes (Juvenile Justice Digest, Kardi 25, 1985)." 

Of the runaways, we know that approximately 80% are back home within 
two weeks. Of this 80%, we know that nost do not stray a great distance 
from their home and that most of these runaways are between 15 and 17 years 
old (Juvenile Justice Digest, March 25, 1985). However, there are a 
nvwber of these runaways who fall prey to exploitative situations on the 
street and frequently beoome involved in prostitution, drug trafficking, 
pomQfnpliy» and other Illegal activities. Jt is often the ddldran Who 
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htHfit teii «RiftloMlly;> physicaHy or sexually victimized in thalr Hsam vtio 
elect to rurvBioy. IhejJe c^ijldren, who osj' suffer the self'-blame and self- 
depreciation that so frequently occurs with victimization, are even more 
vulneiv^le to the seductive lures of porrographic nenufactisrers or sexual 
e3q>loiters. 

A^ffteM category of missing children that is being currently addressed 
in'^lv^s the diildren who have been abandoned or "kicked out" of their 
homes for whatever reason. These children, frequently tenned "throwaways", 
may not receive the media attention that the other "missing diildren" oases 
do, however, they a^in represent children at lisk who desperately need the 
services of those who seek to lessen the plight of missing ^ildren. 

Uhfortunately, we are unable to identify the nimber of these ^ildren 
who are at risk. Ihis is due in pvt txj the lack of an effective system 
for collecting data on this issue. Tht> question of reporting is also 
involved, making it inpossible to detenninei for example, how frequently 
children were "thrown out" of their homes in a given period of time or 7'0 ' 
many c^ldren elected to runaway. Althougji strides have been made in air 
attempt to set up record-keeping and reporting systems to inprove data 
collection, there is still midh work to be done. 

As you ogjn no doubt deteiroine from our testimony, the Kentucky Alliance 
for E)cploited and Missing cJiildren is very much in accordance with the 
intent and design of the legislation being considered here today. Our 
Alliance strongly supported the development of a missing children*s center 
in Kentucky in 1984. The sharing and pelting of information, as is directed 
under Senate Bill 117U, will enable other states to have the success as the 
State Police have in the State of Kentucky. We know that the program is 
successful in Kentucky and apolaud the efforts of Norma Miller, Secretary of 
Justice for Kentucky, Morgan Elkins, Cdrmissioner of the Kentucky State Police, 
Major Bob Stallings, who operates the unit, and all of the dedicated employees 
of the Kentucky State Police who have taken this important task seriously. 
Their expertise and experience should no doubt be helpful to other states who 
begin similar initiatives. 

Vfe would like to applaud your nandate in Section M23 (b) (1) (B) in that 
you direct state agencies to "educate parents, children and ooimwnity agencies 
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in Mays to p rt vw C the abduction and exploitation of diildPen." Uttiontlly 

we have developed the interests and joncem of our citizens, but we have 
not prescri^ sufficient prevention progivuns. We would advocate that 
"ooranunity actiorj ag^xJas" be developed by a cre'lible national organization, 
su<*i as OJJTD or the National Crime Prevention Council, that would standardize 
prevention programs across the country. Even in Xisntudky, where efforts have 
been herculean and auia^eness is extremely higii, a nimiber of comrwnities 
are abkir^ for prevention program models and standardized naterials *hat 
will direct their energit^ in the most productive manner. If standardized 
infonnation and program models were developed, it would lessen the exoense 
of education and prevention projects and direct all of ^our efforts in a 
maaningful f ashlar. 

Vte would also like to suggest an amendment to the current protocol 
used in disseminating information on diildren who are abducted by non- 
custodial parents. It would seem that a picture and any available 
information on the parent would be laerhaps as important on a flyer or even 
more in^ortant them a picture of the missing child, especially in cases 
where the missing abducted diild is under six years of age. We know that 
diildren do not circulate in the oonnunities as do adults, are not usually 
seeking enpioyment, and through the physical development process often look 
a great deal different over a oeriod of a few years. We would therefore 
encourage you to direct any state clearinghouse awarded a grant under the 
provisicTs of Senate Bill 1174 to mke every effort to obtain pictures, 
physical Identifiers and cccupational and license informatiai on the 
noncustodial ]>arental abductor. Law enforcement agencies and interested 
citizens who are naking an effort to locate missing children who have 
been abducted by a noncustodial parent would, we think, benefit greatly in 
their search and awareness efforts from such an endeavor. We would also 
encourage the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention to 
attach, as a condition of neking a gr^t, the provision that any state 
naking an application under this legislation require transcripts of students* 
records if they are transferring enrollment from another state. Verified 
transcripts, if required, would alert the child's former sdwol district 
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of hit or her currwit looation. This oould facilitate rtoowMcy of m w±mi^ 

child as noncustodial parents, abducting their diildren, would then face 
another obstacle to continued unlawful custody. 

In sucnmary, we heartily endorse Senate Bill 11 7U and urge its passage. 
Our greatest hope and the true barometer of success from our joint efforts 
is that scroeday the Louisville and Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child 
Unit, the Kentucky Missing Children's Infomation Center and the National 
Center for Exploited and Missing Children can all be closed for lack of 
business. 
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Nd one is cei'tain of the exact magnitude of the problem ot missing 
children in the United states. While we do understand some of the parameters 
of the problem, Uiere is much that we do not yet know. For this reason, the 
Congress of the United States, in October 1984* mandated natiohal incidence 
studies on the problem of missing children. In the upcoming months, the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention of the Department of 
Justice will be conducting these studies. 

some facts are known. The National Crime Information Center, 
administered by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, maintains a computerized 
system which csn be used by local law enforcement agencies to report cases of 
nisKlng persons, in 1984, the system received reports of over 212,000 cases 
of missing children in the United States. Bowcver, this does not fully 
describe the number of cases of missing children because this system is still 
significantly underutilized by law enforcement agencies and, in addition, 
many cases remain unreported to official agencies. Thousands of cases of 
missing children are simply not entered. A total of over 247*000 cases of 
missin3 persons (adults included) were reported to this system in 1984« 
23BrOOO records were reAio\/ed during the same year* Official r^ords entered 
into this system show evidence cf the existence of over 28,000 cases of 
Aissing children currently missing as of a particular date. 

Some data from local and state agencies does provide important 
information on the numbers of missing children in the United States. A 
report prepared by the Illinois Department of Law Enforcement in March 1984 
indicateo that the Chicago Police Department reported 13,291 persons under 
the age of 17 as missing during 1980. Eight thousand of these records were 
classified as children who had voluntarily left home. At the end of March 
1985, the State Clearinghouse administered by the State of Florida D^partm^nt 
of Law Enforcement reported 3,0S4 caseft of children currently listed as 
missing in that state as of that date. 

AS one will discover from reading this text, the traditional definitions 
of "runaways," "parental kidnappings," and "stranger abductions" are 
oversimplified, misleading, and often inaccurate. In addition, traditional 
law enforcement record-keeping systems do not accurately reflect and identify 
these populations. 

The Definition of "Missing Children " 

It is important to note that the United states Congress and the 
legislatures ot several states have recently defined the concept of missing 
children. In October 1984, the United States Congress defined the term 
"missing children" to include any individual under 18 whose j^hereabouts are 
unknown to the individual's legal custodian if either the circumstances 
indicate that the child may possibly have been abducted or the circumstances 
indicate that the child is likely to be abused or sexually exploited. The 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children regards any child whose 
whereabouts are unknown to their parent, guardian, or legal custodian as a 
"missing child." AJ 1 available evidence indicates that any child who has 
lost his or her home for any reason is indeed at risk. 
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Chtldfn Who Af Vtolantartly Missing or Abandoned 

A national statistical Survey commissioned by the United States 
Departaent of Health and Human Services in 1976 estimated that, at that time, 
733*000 children voluntarily left home annually. The Inspector General of 
the Departnent of Health and Human Services in October 1983 made a 
"conservative" estimate of 1#155#384 runaways or homeless youths annually in 
the united States. The Inspector General's report concluded with the 
following two paragraphs: 

"police and juvenile probation respondents consistently 
advised us that only one in four or one in five runaways/ 
homeless whi ^ they see is ever arrested, detained or officially 
counted and that many runaways are not reported as missing by 
their parents. A statistically structured study in California 
found that only one in six runaways is reported as missing by 
parents or guardians and that only one in five runaways knows 
atx3ut the availability of runaway sheltr«r8. Applied against 
even the- most conservative number of counted youth identified 
above (558,662; # these multipliers of four to six would mean that 
runaway and homeless you.^ii exceed t%fo million nationally. 

"A conservative conclusion is that (a) many runaways and 
homeless youth are not counted in any official statistics, (b) 
there never has been a national statistical study ot' both runaway 
and homeless youth, (c) this group is notoriously difficult to 
count and (d) estimates over one million are fully consistent 
with the ;)udijfflent of police, school and other officials about 
the overall number ot runaway and homeless youth in the U.S.* 

The professionals who hove had direct experience with these cases have 
learned that this is certainly an endangered group of children who are often 
the victims ot street crime or exploitation, unfortunately, many of these 
children end up as homicide victims. Many children who have voluntarily left 
home may be fleeing from physical, sexual, or emotional abuse. Recent 
studies by the Louisville/Jefferson County Exploited and Missing Child Uhit 
in Kentucky have showi that up to 11 percent of the children who have 
voluntarily left home --nd up as victims of cri.ninal or sexual exploitation 
during their time away trom home. By all indications, this is a large 
population ot children who are most certainly at risk. 

Finally, there is a population of children in this country who are 
"kicked out" of tneir living situations or abandoned under a wide variety of 
circumstances. Though their cases seldom come to the attention of the 
authorities^ these children are certainly properly considered cs lost or 
missing. The nuraber of children who suffer this fate is difficult if not 
Impossible to determine. 



Parental Kidnapping 

Estimates trom various organizations of the number of children who are 
the victims of non-custodial parental kidnapping vary from 25,000 ^ three 
quarters of a i<\illion cases each year. A preliminary survey directed to 
estimate the national incidence of parental child-snatching was reported in 
the Journal of Marriage and the Family in August 198<. That study, conducted 
by the University of lUiode Island and L3u Harris and Associates, estimated 
459,000 to 751,000 incidents of child-snatching each year. Interviews with 
officials in the Santa Clara County, California District Attorney's office 
Indicate an estimated 1,000 inquiries a year from parents who suspect that 
this crime may have been committed in that jurisdiction. There are no 
surveys or estimates of the incidence of parental kidnapping tAat have gained 
widespread approval or support. 

No one knows th<> true parameters of this part of the problem oi missing 
children because there curreotly exists no effective record-keeping system to 
deLcrmine tne extent of the problem. Experience hos taught us that this, 
too, is an endan<jercd group of children who are often exposed to neglect, 
einoLional Lrauma* or physical abuse. 

The definition of the crime of "parental kidnapping" or "custodial 
interference," is determined by individual state statutes. 
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Abduction or r«l»» Iwprlsonaient 
of Children by Non-F—lly Maibcr* 

EstlMate* of th« nMber of children who are abducted or falsely 
Inprlsoned by an unknown Individual or non>faally aember each year vary 
greatly. Soae eatlaates place this nuaber between 4*000 to 7*000* while 
other* Indlcata that this My be happening to aa iMny aa 20*000 children each 
year* and posalbly nore. One estlMate by the Uhlted States Department of 
Justice has Indf '^ated that this nay be happening to as nany as S*0'10 children 
aach year (Attorney General* June 1984). 

one of the critical difficulties In esUbllshlng effective sUtlstlcr In 
retjard to this particular kind of abduction has to do with legal, statutory* 
and practical Interpretations of abduction and false laprlsonnent. One 
coMnon misunderstanding occurs because many Individuals and official 
organisations anticipate that most children who ars abducted by unknown 
Individuals or non>feally members will be gone for a substantial period of 
time, sometimes forsver. The reality Is that there ara thousands of children 
In this country who are kidnapped or falsely imprisoned each year by 
non-family mcabersor unknown Individuals — and yet they only remain missing 
for a number of minutes or hours. Thts situation often involves the 
kidnapping or false imprisonment of a child for ssxual abuse or 
exploitation. In legal* statutory, and practical terms* these children are 
miwsing and are the victims of abduction or falcc imprisonment by non-family 
members. Thsse cases are typically recorded as sexual offenses rather than 
as abduct lions. 

There ere at least three other classifications of missing children who 
ars in fact the victims of abduction or falss imprisonment by non-family 
members but whose cases ars never recorded as such. One grou^ is the 
children who ar* classified as voluntarily missing or labeled as 'runaways* 
simply becAuse of the cge of the child. In many cases* the circumstances 
discovered latsr indicats that thess children were the victims of abduction 
or homicido. Another population of abducted missing children are those who 
ars classified as voluntarily missing simply because of an absence of 
explicable facts upon which to conclude that the child is a victim of foul 
play or abduction. Unfortunately* many of thess children are victims of 
abduction or exploitation or avsn murder* but because of a lack of evidence 
indiceting an abduction* these cases are recorded as "funaways* or es 
"unsxplained.* Another group of cesss that ars rarely included in the 
abduction category ere those situations w^sre the child has voluntarily Isft 
his or her homs and yet snds up es a victim of abduction or murdsr. This is 
a significant population of childrsn at risk wboss cases ere rarely ktiown to 
autJiorltias or properly classified. 

Mhen we finally apply proper legol* statutory and practical 
interpreUtions to this part of the problsm of missing children^ we will 
certainly learn thet this is a tragedy that ol!fects many thousands in this 
country each year. 

The Link Between Missing and Btploited Children 

Itecent studies conducted by the Exploited And Missing Child Unit in 
lX3uisville* Kentucky* have shown thet aa oeny as 85 percent of the children 
who have been crimlnelly or sexually exploited were in fact missing at the 
time of the ect of exploitation. The condition of beln«j "missing" Increases 
the probability of child victlmltation. 
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Senator McConnell. Thank you very much for your testimony. I 
appreciate the useful suggestions. With regard to the recent sugges- 
tions that the statistics on missing children have been exaggerated. 
What is your view— I assume you've read some of those articles. 
Could you give your view about that? And how accurate iiave our 
figures been? 

Mr. Preguasoo. cU, I think in Louisville and Jefferson County 
they've been very accurate. And I saw the Sunday paper, the arti- 
cle that said that the national figures had been extrapolated from 
that. But I think we were the fu-st commiuiity in the country to 
b^in counting. And I think those numbers in Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County are accurate. And no doubt Earl Dunlap, who nms that 
unit will comment on that was. But, it's been my opinion that they 
have been very accurate. I also take ii^ue with just collating the 
numbers. I don't think that the numbers themselves do the issue 
credit. We've seen hundreds of children come into the Office of Ex- 
ploited Child Unit w!iich is located in our area and those children 
were sexually exploited, a good majority of them missing from 
homes 

Senator McConnell. While they were missing or 

, Mr. Pregliasco. Both, both. A lot of them v. '^e missing at the 
time they were sexually exploited. 

Senator McConnell. I'm trying to separate out — I may have 
asked the question wrong. I'm trying to separate out the TTii«ffiTig 
side of it. Because I— in my judgment, unless I hear something else, 
nobody has disputed that a heck of a lot t>f kids are being sexually 
assaulted. I thmk we all know about that, i think the issue in dis- 
cussion here is the question of whether or not the stranger abduc- 
tions or just the ov erall missing child, errant, whether runaway or 
otherwise has been exaggerated. 

Mr. Preguasco. In my opinion it has not been in Kentucky. And 
I would stronely endorse the figures that have come out of the Lou- 
isville and Je^erson County Exploited Child Unit. Those have been 
real complaints, actual real reports by parents to that law enforce- 
ment agency. And I think those numbers are very credible. If those 
numbers are accurate there are a lot of children th5.k are missing 
and that is why we would encourage you to b^in to look at the 
different categories of missing children, the runaways versus the 
credible abductions by noncustodial parents, or the stranger abduc- 
tions. 

Senator McConnell. It is not my job to testify today but having 
worked on this problem for 5 or 6 years with Ron Pregliasco and 
others of you in the room, it's been my impression that one of the 
problems is that the press is only interested in the missing child 
issue. We talk a good deal about— throughout the development of 
this legislature, throughout the hearijigs, throughout tne study 
about the exploited child, the child being assaulted by a non- 
stranger, but Dy someone known to the chBd and we always said 
from beginning to end that that was the bulk of the cases. But one 
of the problems is in trying to publicize this area generally, and 
I'm interested in your observations about wliat I'm saying, it's the 
missing child that really grasps the attention of the press, and so 
it s hard to get the kind of attention that the bulk of the cases, 
which are the nonstranger sexual— I see you all shak'mg your head 
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and I know you agree with me — that the nonstranger sexual as- 
sault cases. Do you have any observation of that? 

Mr. Preguasco. Well, we've aeer. a good deal of those. We'r^,— 
and Kim has worked on some prevention programs that would ad- 
dress the seductive lures of the acquaintance used with — acquaint- 
ance used with the child when they're trying to deal with them to 
break down some of their inhibitors But I strongly feel that in 
Kentucky, getting back U» your {jirst question, those numbers have 
been accurate. They have real reports filed by pai-ents whose chil- 
dren were not at home. Some of them returned quickly. I think 80 
percent of the children returned within 48 hours. No doubt there 
are some other experts here who can conmient on that. But tiiose 
are children that were actually missing from their homes in this 
State and in Jefferson County. 

Senator McConnell. Well, Vic was j -^t pointing out, and some 
of you may have noticed the tragic story in Monday's C!ourier 
about the man in Minnesota who apparently sexually assaulted 
and killed his own child. But in light of that— became active in the 
search for the child he destroyed. That kind of case, I think, does 
illi^Btrate what most of vour prof^ionals in the area seem to be- 
lieve, that the bulk of tne cases are nonstranger — nonstranger as- 
saults. 

Mr. Preguasco. In exploitation we believe that, and that's why 
our alliance, and Kim is an expert in the area, have developed 
some prevention material to address it. That you have to watch out 
for possibly the coach, the babysitter, the minister, the neighbor, 
that type of thing. 

Senator McCJonneix. I recall when we first started in discussing 
this issue, not only our county but statewide, feeling discomfort on 
the part that you — far instance, the nonstranger cases. It's a lot 
easier for folks to lay it off on somebody from another county. You 
deal with this issue that it's always somebody from somewhere 
else. It's not-«doesn't make people squirm. But when you start 
bringing it close to home and you point out that the typical child 
molesters are middle-age males and living in the suburofi, married 
and have kids, and clearly not out of county then they begin to 
squirm. Anything else either of you want to add? Thank you again 
for all of your work in this field over the years. 

Mr. Preguasco. Thank you. Senator. Appm:iate it. 

Senator McConneu.. Our next witness, back in 1979 the— v hat 
was called the Juvenile Detention Center in Jefferson Countr was 
the worst one in the Southeast. Children were being assr.ulied, 
committing suicide in the facility, it was a disaster in every re- 
Bpect. I was county judge-executive at that time and we decided to 
have a national search to bring in the best possible person v e could 
anywhere in the country to pick a successor. I told tbi group of 
professionals in personnel we were looking for somebody, that I 
wanted a truly big man in the job. This feUow stands, as vou will 
see, that we got not only somebody with good credentials but a 
truly big man for the job. Before he comes up I want to tell you 
that the youth center in Jefferson County is one of the fvnest in the 
Nation, and has not a whole lot to do with the structure, although 
the structure is good, it was built new, but the principal reason it 
is one of the finest in the Nation is Earl Dunlap. In acMition to 
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wearing that hat, Earl is also in charge of the Exploited and Miss- 
ing Child Unit in Jefferson County. It's good to see you again, Earl, 
and we look forward to hearing from you. 

STATEMENT OF EARL DUNLAP, ADMINISTRATOR, LOUISVILLE 
AND JEFFERSON COUNTY EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILD UNIT 

Mr. DuKLAP. Thank you. Senator. I think what Fd like to do is 
read parts of the prepared testimony that I have 

Senator McConnell. We'll put the fiill text in after your oral 
statement. 

Mr. DuNLAP. In Kentucky tremendous progress has been made in 
recent years, first with the establishment of an exploited and miss- 
ing child unit in Louisville and Jefferson County. I would point out 
that the Exploited and Missing Child Unit in Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County is the only imit in the county that has developed a 
clear cut safety criteria for dealing with inissing children and as 
reports come in from local law enfoi'cement people. That unit was 
followed by the Lexington/Fayette Ccnmty I^ogram. The training 
of hundreds of law enforcement ofiicerb on the issue of exploited 
and missing children, and tiie passage of Kentucky House bill 486. 
Kentucky has set examples which hopefully other States will 
follow. We are beginning to see the results of these initiatives, the 
advantages, and the future potential for a clearinghouse. For years 
law enforcement agencies refused or delayed iiie reporting of miss- 
ing children. I would point out that as great a job as the reporting 
of the center, the State center, has done here, with their statistics 
and the information that they have received it's within :ny view- 
point that we still continue not to receive reports of 2nissing chil- 
dren even in KentucI^. It's too unilateral a decision process and at 
the same time the law enforcement is not always reporting those 
missing children. I might add that many parents, themselves, are 
not reporting their children missing. With the passage of the 1982 
Missing Children Act and Kentucky House bill, Kentucky has 
made significant inroads. The Missing Children's Information 
Center receives reports on missing children from local police agen- 
cies which are required to accept, investigate, &nd relay to the 
State clearinghouse all reports of missing children. The advantage 
of a statei^ide clearinghouse are numerous, but to mention a few. 
One would be the ability to quickly issue a flyer containing a pho- 
tograph and otlier vital information to agencies in jurisdictions 
where children may be. Second, a central depository of all missing 
children eports, thus giving us a clear picture of the problem on a 
statewide oasis;; and third, an agency that can coordinate the fol- 
lowup of Ibads, sightings, with the National Center for Exploited 
and Missing Children. 

If every State had a clearinghouse it would not only enab!e them 
to accomplish these three tasks, but it would also enable them to 
transfer and coordinate information quickly when a child has left 
one State and traveled to another. There have — we have iii Louis- 
ville investi/^ated vcurious cases where information we have re- 
ceived or oui' investigators have received^ that indicated the child 
had left Kentucky and traveled to a rural area of another State. 
We have missed locating that cliild as a result of not knowing, or 
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simply being unable to learn, wh?ch law enforcement agency, be it 
city, county, or the sherifTs department, has jurisdiction in that 
particular area. If States such as this had an opportunity to devel- 
op a clearinghouse then the most critical of concerns in an investi- 
gation, that which is very pimply is time, would be in the child's 
favor. The children, for a change, need to be given the adv.antage. 
After all, the odds are against them when they leave their home 
anyway. 

A missing child has been called the ultimate parental nightmare. 
Perha^ all parents realize that fear, that particular fear at some- 
time, but most are spared the reality. However, for many more 
than was suspected even a few years ago, the nightmare continues 
to come true. And for some ic doesn't end, those who never learn 
tneir child's fate. The statistics are chilling, even if open to ques- 
tion. It is estimated that oniy 10 percent of all disappearances are 
reported to the FBI. John V/alsh has stated that only 35 percent of 
all law enforcement agencies enter children into the NCIC system, 
and only about eight Stites have any meaning Illation per- 
taining to missing and exploited children. We know that 210,000 
children were entered into the NCIC system in 1984, and if the 10- 
percent theory is a reasonable one, then it places the total number 
of missing children on an annualized basis at well over the 1.8 mil- 
lion estimated by various national groups. 

Who are the 1.8 million or more children? I believe most of you 
people here today would agree *liat the nwyority of all missing chil- 
dren are runaways, children that are missing because they have 
left through their own initiative, and they leave for a variety of 
reasoi^. I had one child say to me "I don't~I didn't run away, I 
walked away. My parents don't care about me. They probably 
didnt even file a police report," and in fact the parents did not. 

In Louisville and JeflFerson County our missing child cases are in- 
v^tigated as exactly that, missing children, not as runaways. 
When a child is missing, not where they are supposed to be, have 
had no contact with parents, friends, or relatives, he or she is 
simply at risk. They are forced to survive by whatever means nec- 
essa^. And m fact, many do not. It is reasonable to assume that no 
one has an accurate picture of the number of children that are ab- 
ducted m this country. It is equally reasonable to assume that 
there is no accurate figure of the number that die as a result of 
cnmmal exploitation. 

But, we also know that there are a number of gaps in the system 
when so many States lack a centralized reporting systems and the 
abihty to move qockly on missing reports. How often have we 
heard, when kids run away they'll come back, we have more press- 
mg concerns to deal with. 

Often those so-called runawavs have become the pressing con- 
cern. In Atlanta the first 17 of the 29 killed were fisted as run- 
aways, not missing. In Chicago when John Gacy killed 33 young 
men, police Sgt. Robert Gilroy could not even convince his own 
peers that his 16-year-old son, one of the victims, was in fact not a 
runaway. 

The establishment of a clearinghouse is only a beginning but, it 
IS an important one. The skei^tics are now beginning to question 
the statistics and the so-called hoopla surrounding the missing chil- 
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dren's issue. The practitioner and/ or investigator find it difficult to 
deliver an adequate answer because they have only their own indi- 
vidual information and everyone does it differently. It^s time we 
were able to gather such information in some meaningful manner. 
The subject of missing children has not been sensationalized. 
Anyone who believes that only needs to sit with a parent of a miss- 
ing child for a few moments. Senator Paula Hawkins from Florida 
once stated, "Our Nation's children are the leading endangered 
species of today. We need to rearrange our priorities and put our 
children at the top of the list. Parents are responsible for their 
children and must protect them." Senate bill 1174 calls for a rear- 
rangement of those priorities. However, it needs to be understood 
that the concept of a clearinghouse will only be as good as what is 
done with the information that is gathered and suteequently dis- 
seminated. 

In Louisville and Jefferson County the initiative, as a result of 
your leadership. Senator, was proactive. Missing kids were seen as 
victims from the onset. Any other way of looking at it could well 
result in a catastrophe in some home, somewhere. I would suggest 
that the clearinghouse also become a means by which to determine 
how we utilize resources that we already know aro extremely limit- 
ed. I would suggest to this committee that much more information 
may evolve from the creation of a clearinghouse than can now 
begin to touch our imagination. It's my opinion that it may well 
result in effective leadership on the subject, could and should 
result in a cost effective means by which to approach the problem, 
respond to the critics with substance rather than what Bome have 
suggested as rhetoric, and most importantly assist in saving the 
kids. 

In Louisville and Jefferson County it was your mandate to ag- 
gressively pursue the conditions that breed child tragedies. Our ex- 
perience indicates that we have only seen the tip of the iceberg. 
That one of the starting points is with the missing child, and often 
leads to a path of tragedy. I, as in the case of many of us, will 
never understand why it requires a tragedy in order that that 
action be taken. 

[Prepai-ed statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Earl Dunup 



Mr. Chairman: 

Please allow me lo ejrtend my appreciation for the opportunity to testify before this 
committee regarding S. 1174. In my opinion this is one more step toward doing everything 
possible to not only locate but protect cur children. The term "exploited and missing 
children" by itself is unpleasant to say the least. Only in recent years, through ths efforts 
of individuals such as yourself. Senator, has ihe public become aware of the magnitude of 
the problem. We can trace the abuse of children to 300 B.C. In the Near Eait «hen 6 and 
? year oW girls were used as temple prostitutes. We have known that there have always 
been mining children tltfoughout the country, but only in the last few years has the 
general public taken notice of the actual and potential tragedy concerning these children. 
The time I have here today 'jannot begin to identify ill the issues relating to the problem 
of missing and exploited children, bat what I have to say is a har.^ reality. It is a matter 
of dealing with priorities and the conscious awareness of the general public and the 
priorities of its* legislators. 

In Kentucky tremendous progress has been made in recent years. First with the 
esjtablishment of an esploHed and missing child unit in Louisville/Jefferson County, to be 
followed thereafter by Lexington/Payette Countyt the training of hun^eds of law 
enforcement officer* on the issue of exploited and missing children, and the passage of 
Kentucky House Bill 486 (particularly the section on the Kentucky Missing Child 
Information Center). Kentucky haa set examples which hopefully other states wUl follow. 
We are beginning to see the results of these initiatives, the advantages, and the future 
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potentfki for a clearing house. For years law enforcement agencies (nationaUy and in 
Kentucky) refused or delayed the reporting of missing children. With the passage of the 
1982 Missing ChUdrens Act and Kentucky House BiU 486, Kentucky has made significant 
in<foads. T7»e Kentucky Missing Child Information Center receives reports on missing 
children from local police agencies which are required to accept, investigate, and relay to 
the state clearing house all reports of missing children. The advantages of a statewide 
clearing house are numerous. To mention a few: (1) Ttie ability to quickly issue a flyer 
containing a photograph and other vital information lo agencies in jurisdictions where the 
child may be; (2) A central depository for all missing, children reports, thus giving us a 
clear pictu re of the problem on a state-wide basia ; and (J) An agency that can coordinate 
the foU ow-up of leads (sightings) wiih the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
ChU<fren. 

If every atate had a clearing house it would not only enable them to aeeoraplish 
these S tasks* but it would also enable them to transfer and coordinate information 
quickly when a chUd has left one sUte \nd traveled to another. The»e have been some 
eases investigated by the LouisviUe/Jeffewon Coioity Exploited & Missing ChUd Unit 
where Information was received by our investigators that indicated a child had left 
Kentucky and traveled to a rural area of another state. We have missed locating that 
ChUd as a result of not knowing, or simply being unable to learn, which law enforcement 
agency (city, county, sherifni department) had Jurisdiction In that particular area. If 
states such as this had the opportunity to develop a clearing house then the most critical 
of concerns in an investigation, that being Ume, would be in the ehUd% favor, "nie 
children, for a change, need to be given the advantage. After all the odds are against 
them when they leave. 
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A missing child has been called "the ultimate parental nightmare.** Perhaps all 
parents realize that fear at some time, but most are spared the terrible reality. However 
for many more than was suspected even a few years ago^ the nightmare comes true. And 
for some it doesn't end, those who never learn their diiid^ fate* Itie statistics are 
chilling* even if open to question. It is estimated that only 10% of all disappearances are 

reported to the F.B.L, John Walsh has stated that only 3S% of all law enforcement 
•fancies enter ehikto into NCIC, and only about I sutes have any meaningful legislation 
pertaining to missing and esploited chil^n. We know that SlOttOO diildren were entered 
into NCIC during 1984, and if the 10% theory is a reasonable one, lAen it places the total 
number of missing children on an annualized basis at well over the VM million estimated 
by various national groups. 

Who are the 1^ million or more children? I believe most of you here today would 
agree that the majority of all missing diildren are runaways, diildren that are missing 
because they have left through their own initiative, and they leave for a variety of 
reasons. I heard one child say, *<I didn't runaway, ! walked away. Hy parents don*t care 
about me. Hiey probably didn*t even file a police report," -and the parents didn't! In 
Louisville/Jefferson County our missing child eases are investigated as exactly that: 
MISSING CHILDREN. When a child is missing, not where they are supposed to be, has had 
no contact with parents, friends, or other relatives, he or she is at risk. Ttiey are forced 
to survive by whatever means necessary — mar^y do not. It is reasonable to assume that 
no one has an accurate picture of the number of chil^n that are abducted in this 
country, and it is equally as reasonable to assume that there is no aecyrate figure of 
number that die as a result of criminal exploitation. But, we also know that there are 
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tremendous gaps in the system when so many states lack centralized reporting systems 
•nd the ahility to move quickly on any missing report. How often have we heard, "The 
ki(ft a runaway — hell come back — we have more pr\»%«ing concerns.** Often those so- 
called runaways become the pressing concern. In the AtlanU murders the first XT of the 
19 killed were listed as runaways, tx Chicago when John Wayne Gacy killed 33 young men 
and boys, police 3gt. Robert Gilroy could not even convince his own peers that his 16 year 
old son, one of the victims, wasnt a runaway. 

Ttie establishment of clearing houses is only a beginning — but it is an important 
one. The skeptics are now beginning to question the sUtistics and the so-called •'hoopla" 
surrounding missing children and the issue of abduction. The practitioner and/or the 
* vestigator find it difficult to deliver an adequate answer because they have only their 
individual information, and everyone does it differently. It is time we were able to gather 
such information in some meaningful manner. The subject of missing children has not 
been seiraationalized. Anyone who believes that only needs to sit with a parent of a 
missing ehUd for a few moments. 

Senator Paula Hawkins from Florida once said? "Our nationV children are the leading 
endangered species of today. We need to rearrange our priorities and put our children at 
the top of our list. Parents are responsible for their children and must protect them." S. 
1174 cnlls for a rearrangement of those priorities. However, it needs to be understood 
that the eoneept of a clearing house will only be as good as what is done with the 
information that is gathered and subsequer Uy disseminated. 

In LouisviUe/Jefferson County the initiative, as a result of your leaderahiD, Senator, 
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nts pro-«etlve. Misaing kids were seen as victims from the on-set. Any other way 
looking at it could weU result in a catastrophe in some home> somewhere. 

I would suggest that clearing hou5e5 may also become a means by which to 
determine how we utilize resouref;s that we know are already extremely limited. 

I strongly support S. 1174, Senator McConnell. I would suggest to this committee 
that much more information may evolve from the creation of such clearing houses than 
can now begin to touch on our imaginations. In my opinion it may well result In effective 
leadership on the subject in each participating state, could and should result in co$t 
effective means by which to approach the problem, respond to the critics with substance 
rather than what some have suggested as rhetoric* and most importantly assist in *^ving 
the kids.*" 

In louisvflle/Jefferson County it was your mandate to: "Agressively p^irsue the 
conditions that breed Child TVagedies.*' Our experience indicates that we have only seen 
the tip of the ieeburg, that one of the starting points is with the missing child, and often 
it leads a path to tragedy. I, as is the case for many of us, will never understand why it 
f«quires a tragedy In order that acUon be taken. It is my feelir« that this Bm could be 
the impetus by which to arrive at a startling truth and leave litUe tO the imagination of 
the skeptic. 
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Senator McConnell. Thank you ver. much. Earl, then I gather 
it's your view that not only the figure's exaggerated but it's low es- 
sentially. 

Mr. DuNLAP. Based on the statistical data that I have seen, re- 
ports in Louisville and Jefferson County, the reports in Kentucky, 
and given how we presently understand the process to work, know- 
ing full well that not all law enforcement agencies take all missing 
, reports, much less report el^ missing reports, and I'm not pointing 
my finger at law enforcement. They've got enough to do as it is. 

Senator McConnell. They are required to do it now. 

Mr. DuNLAP. Pardon me? 

Senator McConnell. TTiey are required to do it now. 

Mr. Dunlap. Well, they are required — what they are required to 
do and sometimes what happens are two different things. 

Senator McConnell. At least it's on the books. 

Mr. Dunlap. Correct. I would — it's my opinion based on every- 
thing that I have seen to d^te, the 1.8 million missing figure when 
you take into— all children who are in fact not where they're sup- 
posed to be, that that figure will be seen as low once general statis- 
tics au*e gathered throu^ the clearinghouse concept. 

Senator McConnell. Earl, in terms of the percentage of cases in 
various categories, could you break down — it doesn't have to be to- 
tally precise, although you may have them, could you breakdown 
the number of cases you all deal with, say, in nonstranger cases 
versus either runaway or suspected runaway rather an abduction 
case 

Mr. Dunlap, Well, the abduction issue, obviously is one that's up 
to criticism, and I don't think anybody really knows the answer to 
that. It is my opinion that the abduction statistic is considerably 
lower than probably what has been generated throughout the coun- 
try. 

Senator McConnell. Probably even under the best of circum- 
stances. It's got to be guess work. 
Mr. Dunlap. Oh, no question. 

Senator McConnell. Who knov^^ why a child 

Mr. Dunlap. Pardon? 

Senator McConnell. I mean, who is to know why the child is 
gone. 

Mr. Dunlap. Well, exactly 

Senator McConnell. If he's 3 years old the presumption would 
arise that it's abduction, not a runaway. 

Mr. Dunlap. Well, and the other statistic that nobody has obvi- 
ously, are those kids who cure runaways, who are in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New York, Miami, wherever they're at, at some 
point in time after they have been missing, after they have run 
away from home. They, in fact, have been abiducted at that point in 
tirnt^. Thev may not have been in their home, on their property but 
they, m fact, nave been abducted and they have been exploited. 
Our statistics in Louisville and Jefferson County have indicated 
that some 10 to 15 percent of those children who are missing 
have — are in fact, exploited when they are on the streets. When 
you stop to think about that statistic, it iust would have tremen- 
dous impact. We have some in the child abuse arena when we talk 
about nonstranger sexual abuse, either familial or the next door 
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neighbor, we t^e some 1,500 reports a month of which roughly 25 
to percent of those involve sexual abuse of children in the child 
protective services arena. 

Senator McConnell. That's a staggering figure. 

Mr. DuNLAP. It's a very stareering figure. I don't think there's 
any question. There's been a lot of also hoopla attached to the 
Miount of educating of parents, whether or not we are frightening 
the children and parents. Professionally speaking, I have a concern 
over not the amount of education, I have a concern over the qual- 
ity of the education, in terms of how well trained and how effective 
folks are when they're involved in body safety programs, when 
they re myolved in educating the parents so that we don't end up 
with the situation where we're scaring our families to death. 

Senator McConnkll. A lot of amateurs lobbying in the field 

Mr. DuNLAP. CJorrect. 

Senator McConnell. Earl, two other questions. One is, are you 
up to date on roughly how many performances of No More Secrets 
have been— how many times that's been performed 

Mr. DuNLAP. Well, when we started it last year, it ran through- 
out the school year. They were full up to every single day and in 
some cases double bookings. 

Senator McConnell. Have they been getting out into the State 
as well? 

^^inP^^* ^ *^®y ^^v® out into the State, 
yes. The reason that they probably have not been out in the State 
as much as tbey d like to be is because they have just been so 
booked m areas. It s my understanding tliat they are going to start 
up again in September. The attention that that particular play has 
drawn down has been tremendous, and the impact, at least from 
the professional observers standpoint and from a number of people 
that I have talked with, is that the impact has been extemely posi- 
tive not only on the children but on the families. They have not 
left that play necessarily fearful but they have had a much clearer 
understandmg of the fact that it's not necessarily Joe Doe that's 
gomg to wheel down Jefferson Street, swipe up your kid and throw 
him into his car and run away with him forever. It damn well 
couldbe your next door neighbor. We did a study with the help of 
the Cnme Commission. We just pulled— it is a study, it's not cer- 
tainly done in a mauner where the data base could be questioned 
only m the sense that we didn't use every case, but we pulled 26 
cases at random in the Exploited and Missing Child Unit and it iiv 
volvedsome 87 children who had been victims of sexual expWta- 
tion. Of those 87 children, 77 percent of those had been sexually 
exploited by either someone who was known to them or someone 
who was involved in a professional child caring capacity or supervi- 
sor^ capacitv ^ 

Senator McConnkll. In other words, have access to children. 

Mr. Dunlap. Exactly. 

Senator McConnell. One final question. What kind of relation- 
ship are you developing— as we're going to hear from them today— 
with the new Kentucky Center? How do you relate to them in 
terms of your ongoing 

Mr. Dunlap. Well, mechanism I think has worked very effective- 
ly. I just recently saw their first report. I know that— and Lieuten- 
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ant Van Meter will be able to get into it in detail— they had some 
3,500 or 3,600 reports of missing children in the State for the 
period. Probably 50 percent of those or better came from Louisville 
and Jefferson County. That's what concerns me about that kind of 
statistic. I don't question that the stability of that particular statis- 
tic in terms of the quality of the center itself, I question whether or 
not all reports are in fact getting to that center and whether or not 
missing children that parents are not bothering to report also not 
represented of that figure. It's my feeling that if you separate the 
abduction issue from the issue of missing children that they're not 
more than 1.8 million children that are not where they're supposed 
to be in this country. 

Senator McC!onnell. Thank you very much. Even though it's not 
on the agenda, I was curious as to whether there are members of 
the Lexington Exploited and Missing Child Unit here. I know we 
didn't ask you to prepare something but I'm wondering if you 
would be wiling to come up and just let me ask you a couple of 
questions. Not holding you precisely to the statistics but I'm kind 
of interested in asking you a couple of things I asked Earl. If you 
could just state your name and your position. 

STATEMENT OP REBECCA WINGATE, PROJECT DIRECTOR AND * 
SOCIAL WORKER FOR THE EXPLOITED AND ABUSED CHIL- 
DREN IN LEXINGTON, KY 

Ms. WiNGATE. Rebecca Wingate. I'm project director and social 
worker for the exploited and abused children here in Lexington. 

Senator McConnell. How are you all structuring your unit? 

Ms. Wingate. Presently there are five detectives 

Senator McConnell. Hold that as close fjo you as you can. 

Ms. Wingate. A part-time lieutenant and two social workers. 

Senator McConnell. You heard Earl Dunlap's testimony. I'm in- 
terested in your observation about the categorization of cases that 
you are working with. For example, have you had any stranger ab- 
ductions? Do you know if there were stranger abductions in this 
county? 

^ Ms. Wingate. We, to my knowledge have no stranger abduc- 
tions. We have had quite an increase oi the custodial interference 
type. Also, well, for instance, last month there was 95 missing per- 
sons reports that were children. Of those, nine were custodial inter- 
ferences. Let's see, 37, I believe, were repeaters, I would say light 
runners, wayward children. The others would be first time missing. 
Some of them had run, some had just kind of walked away. I hit all 
the other categories there. 

^ Senator McConnell. I don't want to put words in your mouth. 
I'm curious. Is it safe to say that the bulk of your cases are non- 
stranger, sexual assault cases? 
Ms. Wingate. Yes; without a doubt. 

Senator McConnell. About how many of those do you have 
working at a given time? What percentage of your cases, for exam- 
ple, are nonstranger sexual assault? 

Ms. Wingate. I d say 70 percent. 

Senator McConnell. Seventy percent of them. And in terms of 
frequency, how many cases do you have working at a given time? 
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Ms. WiNGAm OK. This morning on my list of outstanding miss- 
mg children there are 17. 

Senator McConnell. OK. And nonstranger sexual assault cases 
that you are involved in working; roughly how many of those 

Ms. WiNGATE. OK. Those are divided up between all of the detec- 
tives, so I don't know the number that we have 

Senator McConnell. Are you a referral point for those cases? 
Are you involved in them? 

Ms. Wingate. Yes. A lot of them FU do the interviewing or the 
special services with the child. I work all missing persons reports 
and I m assigned some of the sexual, but on the missing persons 
you end up working on one of those because it becomes a sexual 
case. 



Senator McConnell. Do you deal a lot with the State center? 
Ms. Wingate. Yes. Tm doing the paperwork and in talking with 
Cathie a lot on following up other information between States. 

Senator McConnell. I appreciate your 

Ms. Wingate. One thing I*d like to just tell you because what 
concerns me about categorizing a lot of the children that would be 
runaways because they have been in court many times and they're 
faiown as repeat runaways. But they become more at risk once 
they are out and I worry about them being cat^orized as run- 
aways, people looking at them, oh, they run all the time. But once 
they have been out for a period of time being hooked up with an 
adult and they have become more of a stranger abduction because 
they can t get away or break that bond. 

Senator McConnell. They're really no less at risk because they 
chose to leave on their own. 

Ms. Wingate. I think they're even more at risk a lot of times 
because possibly they're more desperate. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you very much for giving us a Lex- 
ingt<Mi perspective. This community has been very progressive in 
this field. As far as I know it's the second comunity in the State to 
set up an exploited and missing children's unit. Going back to the 
agenda, I d like to call on Larry Wooldridge, director of the YMCA 
Shelter House. 

STATEMENT OF LARRY WOOLDRIDGE, DIRECTOR, YMCA 
SHELTERHOUSE, LOUISVILLE, KY 

Mr. Wooldridge. Thank you. Senator. I've got some written tes- 
timony. I don t have a statement to read but I would like to submit 
my written testimony. 

Senator McConnell. We'll put your written testimony in the 
record and ask you to summarize it. 

Mr. Wooldridge. If I could, I'd like to first of all express my ap- 
preciation for the invitation to be here and to share some thoughts 
with you. I thought the best way for me to share information on 
our program would be to give you a quick overview of some of the 
things we are doing and deal specifically with some of the issues 
that you brought up here. First of all, as you know the shelter 
house has been in operation since 1974 in Louisville. The average 
number of kids we see is generally around 500 in residency each 
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year. Already this year we have seen in excess of 400 and it looks 
like we'll probably finish up 1985 with over 600 kids. 

Senator McCtoNNEix. Do you get all the referrals from some 
agency or 

Mr. WooLDRiDGE. No. The majority of our kids are walkins. We 
get about 23 percent of our kids from the Jefferson County Depart- 
ment for Human Services 

Senator McConnell. The rest of them must know where you are 
.and th w just walk in off the street 

Mr. WooLDRiDGE. The rest of them come via word of mouth or 
are referred by other local social service agencies or groups. By the 
end of this year we will have housed, since we started in 1974, over 
7,000 children. So we've been in the runaway business now for 
almost 12 ^ears. 

The m^ority of our kids come from the local areas— 75 percent 
from the Louisville/ Jefferson Ciounty area. Most are 15 to 17 years 
of age. Most are females. 

Yd like to deal with this whole question of numbers. It's a tricky 
thing; it's been tricky evtT since we've been in the business. Total 
numbers are difficult to get a handle on. We feel that the majority 
of missing children are in fact runaways. We feel that probably 95 
percent of those kids are runaways. Only about 5 percent we would 
classify as missing, and when we say missing children, we general- 
ly are speaking of younger children. We're generally speaking of 
children who are victims of parental abduction versus stranger ab- 
duction. 

I think those of us in this business have done a terrible disserv- 
ice to the public; to parents who are now afraid to take their chil- 
dren to shopping malls, afraid to take their children out to the 
park for fear that a stranger or someone is hiding behind eveiy 
tree to abduct their child. I think we've gone way overboard with 
some of our national statistics and information. 

Chi a very practical level, what has happened to the child care 
business is that our insurance rates are going through the ceiling. 
Absolutely outrageous what has happened in the liability insur- 
ance area. So, people in the child care business, because of so many 
accusations and things that have happened with people and chil- 
dren, are very concerned. 

Careers have been damaged. Teachers and social workers have 
had their careers terribly damaged by false accusations. So, I think 
there is a bit of hysteria in this country that we've got to calm and 
we really need to get a handle on what we're talking about. 

Whatever the numbers, if we can agree that the vast majority of 
missing children are runaways, then whatever that figure is, 1 mil- 
lion, 2 million, whatever, our feeling is that because those stats are 
generally based on official reporting they probably ought to be at 
least doubled. I say that because of the children who come to our 
shelter, the walkins that we see, only 5 to maybe 10 percent have 
any official report ever made on their missing status— parents who 
actually call it in. Most of my staff feel it's closer to 5 percent. So 
that leaves a huge percentage of kids that we see who are run- 
aways or throwaways. They aren't on anyone's report or counted in 
any official statistics. So we're talking about an awful lot of kids 
out there on the streets, running away needing help. 
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I think we've simply got to get a handle on these numbers and 
help people in this country understand that it is a relatively sm^l 
number of children we're talking about who are the younger kids 
who are missing. Most of these are not stranger abduction, but 
mostJy parental abduction, and we just have to put it in context 
with the entire situation and sort of calm the hysteria. 

As far as what's happening in Louisville with our shelter and the 
kids we're seeing now, this year we've seen many kids who we clas- 
sify as throwaways; the pushouts. Kids 16 and 17 who have literal- 
ly been put out of their homes because parents, for whatever rea- 
ijons, cannot or will not cope with the situation. A lot of these situ- 
ations would be r^ular, normal adolescent adjustment behavior or 
rebellion. But a lot of parents are just not able or willing to cope 
with the problems. 

We see a lot of kids from blended families; a natural parent and 
a step parent. Tremendous difficulties within those famili^. Seven- 
ty-five percent of our kids come from families we classify as "natu- 
ral family not intact". There's only one natural parent in the 
home. These parents are really struggling. Many times the natural 
parent sides with the step parent at the expense of the child in a 
disagreement or argument. By so doing they're telling the child, 
"This time you're not going to wreck my marriage; so you get out, 
I'm sticking." These kids are put out on the street. We actually 
have parents bring kids to the shelter house, put them out of the 
car, throw a bag of clothes after them, and take off telling them 
not to come back. That happens all the time. When I left the shel- 
ter house last night, there were 18 kids in residency. We've been 
averaging 15 to 16 children a night so far this year, which makes 
1985 one of the busiest years population wise we have ever had. A 
significant number of our residents are the pushouts, throwaway 
type kids. So, it's a very serious problem. 

We're also seeing an increase in substance abuse— alcohol and 
drug abuse within families and with children. Within families it is 
particularly the alcohol abuse that presents a megor problem. 

As far as physical ard sexual abuse go, at any given time within 
our population about 20 percent of the kids would he in residency 
because of abuse. Of that 20 percent the mcgority— about 70 per- 
cent—would be girls, and most of those would be classified as 
sexual abuse cases. Those are current cases; current situations that 
a kid is actively dealing with. If you would ask our youngsters if 
they had ever been sexually molested or physically abused, about 
70 percent say- they have been abused sometime in their lifetime, 
^ain, most of those are girls and most of them are sexual abuse, 
bo, we've got a terrible problem in the area of abuse, particularly 
with teenage females and sexual abuse. This is what is happening 
to kids in Louisville, KY; the kids we are dealing with day in and 
day out. 

As far as younger kids go, I think it's a very tough, tough dilem- 
ma as to what we can do with the smaller kids. Short of stiffer pen- 
alties for the adults who do abduct children, both stranger and par- 
ents, I would be somewhat reluctant to try and put in place any 
kind of a system to serve the younger children simply because of 
their inability to understand the concept and how tu handle it. I 
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think, however, that the education and prevention efforts within 
the schools are very good .iteps. 
[Prepeired statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Larry Wooldridge 



The YMCA SheUer House for Runaways, located In Louisville, Kentucky, is 
a crisis Intervention, short term residential center for runaway, homeless, and 
other dependent youth. The program is licensed by the Kentucky Department for 
Humi'.i Resources as a residential child caring facility with bed capacity for up to 
20 youth. The program has been serving (ocal and out-of- state youth and their 
families since 197Q. Sin^e that time we have housed and counseled more than 
6,700 In-crisis and at-risk youth. 

So far in 1985, through July 31st, the Shelter House has housed 366 youf.h, 
the majority of whom were female (55%), between tKe ages of 15 and 17 (57^], 
from the Louisvifle/Jefferson County area (91%), came from families where the 
natural parents were not together (7M%), were classified as runaways or throw- 
aways (52%), and reported "Family /Home Problems" as their primary reason for 
coming to the program (92%). 83 (23%) of the 366 youth were referred to the 
Shelter by the local Jefferson County social services department. 

Beginning in 1984, Shelter House launched a community wide outreach 
effort called "Project Safe Place". Project Safe Place is a direct-service, out- 
reach component that provides immediate access to help and safety for any 
youngsters in crisis, regardless of where the youngster is, or what time of the 
day or night. We currently have 155 separate, individual sites operational 
throughout the metropolitan Louisville area. These sites include locations such 
as fire stations, bus terminals, public libraries. Convenient neighborhood food 
stores. White Castle restaurants, Kroger and Winn-Oixie food stores, the Louis- 
vilie Courier-Journal Building, churches, nursing homes, and other commercial 
facilities. To date, 190 youngsters have availed themselves of the services and 
thereby received immediate help. On site assistance is provided by 140 screened, 
trained and officially sanctioned adult volunteers . 

The Project Safe Plye service works like this: A child in need of help; 
a youth who's run away; a youth being threatened or harrassed, has only to 
go to a location displaying the distinctive yellow and black "Safe Place" sign and 
ask any employee for assistance through "Project Safe Place". The employee 
puts the child at ease, then calls the Shelter House (open 24 hours a day) snd 
explains the situation to the staff person answering the phone. The staff person 
ascertains the location of the Safe Place nnd tells the employee he will be back in 
phone contact with him shortly. Next, the Shelter House staff looks up the 
roster of assigned volunteers for that particular Safe Place location, calls the 
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person(s) listed "on cah** for that month (women are called for girls« men 
for boys)« gets a confirmation as to availability of the volunteer to respond* 
then telephones the Safe Place location and tells the employee who will be coming 
to the site to assist the youth. Staff also tells the employee the volunteer's 
social security number. The volunteer arrives within 15 minutes of the call 
and« upon arrival at the Safe Place, shows the employee an I.D. card displaying 
his/her picture plus social security number. The social security number is 
checked against the number given previously over the telephone and also againi^t 
the volunteer roster maintained at the Safe Place location. 

Once all these preliminary safety procedures are completed* the volunteer 
meets with the youth to determine what is going on and to decide* with the 
youth* the best course of action to be undertaken. The options open to the 
volunteer would include: call the police* call E.N!.S. (In cases of physical In- 
Jury)* call parents* or physically transport the youth to Shelter House* at which 
time the professional staff would take over and handle the case in the same manner 
as any other referred youth. The volunteer would then go back home, fill out a 
"Safe Place Call Response" card* drop it in the mail* and await the next call. 

The key to this entire crisis intervention system is public awareness and 
education* particularly as it relates to youth. To deal with this critical element 
effectively* we wrote* produced and directed a 12 minute video that shows how 
the service works and provides answers to some of the most commonly asked 
questions about Project SafC; Place. A cooperative agreement was reached with 
the Jefferson County School System and local puoiic television station WKPC to 
show the video to all middle and high school students during the last two weeks 
of the school year {May -'85). This in fact was done, and somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 15*000 students saw the vid«o and were given wallet size infor- 
matiun cards following the viewing. The rema^.ning students not viewing the 

program will be given another opportunity in the fall after the start of the new 

t 

school year. Our goal for 1985 is to have at least 90% of the 13 to 18 year old 
students in the public schools knowledgable and aware of the Project Safe Place 
service. 

in addition to this comprehensive outreach effort, the Shelter House also 
provides* at no cost to youth or families* the following services: 

*** 24-Hour crisis counseling, information and telephone referral. 
*** Residential services for both boys and girls for up to 30 days (longer 



is necesMry). 
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Individual and group counseling. 
*** Family counseling for both residents and ex- residents. 
Education and tutorial services. 

Job readiness training and placement (to be initiated in late 1985, 
early 1986). 

Recreatfon, camping and fiisld trips. 
Three-month aftercare services. 

With nearly 12 years of f rsthr'<d experience in working with runaways, 
with youth in-crisis and at-risk, and with their families, we believe we are 
in a very unique position to be able to comment on many aspects of the national 
perspective on runaways and miss ire /exploited children. We have housed and 
counseled youth rrom practically every state In the country and have worked 
with families of youngsters from age 9 to 18. The kids we've seen have come 
from all socio-economic levels and from every imaginable circumstance. By the 
close of 1335, we will have helped over 7,000 youth. 

In an attempt to more clearly focus on the r:ost pressing Issues within the 
runaway-missing-exploited youth dilemma, I have chosen to direct, my thoughts 
and comments to the following broad categories. 

1. * Clarifylng numbers related to missln_a versus runaway youth . 

2. * What's happening In Louisville relative to runaways and families . 

3. * What steps can be taken to help protect young children (up to age 12) . 

1. * What measures would most effectively Improve services and systems- 
response to runaway teenagers 

1. ^ CLARIFYING NUMBERS RELATED TO MISSING VgRSUS RUNAWAY YOUTH 

There is no doubt In our minds that the vast majority (95%-99%) of "missing 
kids'* in this country are In fact runaway kids. These runaways are mostly 
teenagers, and many of them have been kicked out of their homes because their 
parents can no longer cope. The natbnal statistics that do exist for runaways 
should probably be doubled in crder to get a more realistic handle on true 
numbers. Many runaways are never reported by parents to official authorities, 
and "throwaways" are, of course, never mentioned to the authorities. An accurate 
accounting of runaway youth In America today would probably be In the neigh- 
borhood of 2 million. 

As for the U to 5% of "missing kids" who could be classified as truly 
missing, we believe the vast majority of this relatively small percentage are missing 
due to "parental abductions". These lend to be younger children (up to age 12) 
who get caught up in divorce /custody issues and usually end up being abducted 
by a desperate parent or relative. The remaining kids in this small 1%-5% cate- 
gory are the kids who are abducted by strangers. White the situation Is truly 
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tragic^ and one we should be concerned about, we do not believe it to be the 

highly exaggerated national threat that many expound. Parents throughout the 

country are needlessly paranoid and fearful of taking their kids shopping or to 

the local park. We've done a terrible disservice to both parents and kids and 

the numbers and situation need to be cleared up as soon as possible. 

2. * WHAT'S HAPPENING WITH RUNAWAY YOUTH AND FAMILIES IN LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY" ! 

The trend lately has been toward more and more "pushed out" or "throw- 
away" type kids showing up at Shelter House — kids who have literally been 
kicked out of their homes and told not to return. Parents of these kids generally 
are unable or unwilling to cope with what, in many cases, is fairly normal adoles- 
cent adjustment behavtor and rebellion. Many parents are poorly equipeed to be 
parents In these cases — emotionally as immature as their teenage son or daughter. 

Another major problem we constantly see is youth being scapiKjoated by a 
natural parent-step parent couple. Close to 75% of our kids come frorr families 
where one of the natural parents {s absent, and if a step parent is present, 
it usually means difficulty for the youngsters. Recently we have been seeing 
cases where the natural parent sides with the step parent, at the expense of 
the youth, and the consequence Is that the youth is kicked out. This parti- 
cularly happens If the youth (boy or girl) Is 15 to 17 years of age, — some even 
younger. 

We also see a substantial number of kids and families struggling with pro- 
blems related to both physical abuse and substance abuse (alcohol and drugs) . 
As for physical abuse cases, at any given time approximately 20% of our popu- 
lation (mostly girls) would be with us because of recent physical or sexual abuse. 
Of the two, sexual abuse is by far the more prominent (70% of the 20%). If the 
question is asked to youth about having ever been the victims of child abuse 
(anytime in their life), the affirmative responses are in the neighborhood of 
70%. Again, as In the 20% recent abuse cases, the majority of past abuse cases 
fiU in the sexual abuse category for girls. 

For youngsters coming to the shelter via Project Safe Place (190 as of 

7/31/85), clearly 75% came becaurie of serious family problems. The regaining 

25% sought help because of physical and sexual abuse situations . 

3. * WHAT STEPS CAN BE TAKEN TO HELP PROTECT YOUNG CHILDREN 
(UP TO ACE 12) 

if doesn't seem realistic or feasible to try and develop a service delivery 
system to reach younger children — they simply don't understand the logistics 
of utllixing a service such as i. runaway center or outreach effort. However, 
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thttr« art staps that could be taken t& more directly address the issue. Among 
these would be: 

- suffer laws and penalties for child abduction, whether parental or 
stranger initiated. 

- Ongoing education for kids (through the schools) and for parents 
(through existing runaway centers^ public agencies, p'lvate efforts. 



- Community- wide proven *k)n efforts undertaken by local groups to 

address the issues. 
' Continue efforts between government agencies and the private sector 
(milk producers, natbnal products, T.V.) to seek information from 
the general public as to whereabouts of actual missing children. 
* !y"^J_^'f^^j{'i'l^ yP^*-*^ ^QST EFFECTIVELY IMPROVE SERVICES AND 

Systems-response to runaway teenagers : 

First of all, we believe the proposed new senate bill, S.1174, is perhaps 
premature and should be tabled until more data is in from the recently estab- 
lished National Center for Missing and Exploited Children and the few state 
clearinghouses that are in existence. These are relatively new programs that 
are still strugglina to get established and we believe it is too early in the game 
to now go about setting up clearin$)hovises in every state. We don't know for 
sure If these clearinghouses really work. If they do work, at what cost and 
to what degree? How much will it cost to track it missing child? Will the 
effort be successful? |f so, in how many cises? What happens to all that data 
once generated; and how do all the computers and stacks and stacks of 
printouts really help us find a child? Or Is It Just more paper, more bureau- 
crats, and perhaps more waste of critically limited federal tax money? 

These and many other questions must be answered before we pour more 
dollars into a system that, now In light of more accurate numbers and 
statistics, is open to question as to its purpose and fiscal viability. What 
we need to do Is evaluate the National Center and the existing state clearing- 
houses to determine their effectiveness and true costs. Once this is accom- 
plished, then perhaps we will have the hard data necessary to make decisions 
on expansion of the effort. 

As for other efforts that might be more timely, one very important step 
that could be undertaken by the U.S. Senate, and the entire congress. Is the 
appropriating of additional funding fot Title III of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (P.L. 93-415). 
The current funding for this Act Is $23.25 million, the majority of which goes 
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to support 260 runaway and homeless youth shelters across the nation. A 
portion of this $23.25 million also goes to support the National Runaway Switch- 
board and to the development of innovative direct service projects and research 
directed at special issues and problems re: families and other youth, independent 
living, suicide prevention, juvenile prostitution, and others. 

At a minimum, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act appropriation needs 
to be doubled, if not set all the way to $50.0 million. We need to not only 
strengthen existing programs, but to also increase the number of programs 
to 500 x'-t-) throug^iout the nation. With the true number of runaways away 
from home for on« night or more set at something like 2 million (-•■) annually, 
the existence of 500 shelters, operating 24 hours a day, could have a dramatic 
impact on reaching those kids and providing the much needed safety, coun- 
seling and family services. Runaway shelters have demonstrated their cost 
and servicfl^*delivery effectiveness and we need to build on these proven 
models. They have shown that they can reach teenagers and that youth 
will seek them out when in crisis. 

Another important measure that could be undertaken is to start looking 
at ways in which the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (adminis- 
trators of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act) and the Justice Department 
{administrators of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act) could 
work together in a cooperative/collaborative way to help runaway /missing 
children. Runaway shelters work. They work really well when it comes to 
helping families deal wfth adolescent problems and communication breakdowns. 
We need to look to these shelters as the experts within a community and seek 
their advice and assistance in dealing with the entire range of issues and 
problems related to runaway youth aiid youth with personal and family problems. 
Why build another layer of bureaucracy around "missing children" when in 
fact we already have a well established, and highly effective, national effort 
called the Runaway Youth Act. Surely J.J. and D.H.H.S. can work together 
to tackle this critical youth issue. 

A third major step that could be initiated to more effectively reach runaway 
youth and youth who, for whatever reasons, find themselves on the streets 
and In need of help, would be to officially designate one single national logo to 
be utilized by all runaway shelters in their outreach efforts. If, as proposed 
earlier in this paper, the number of runaway centers across the nation were 
increased to 500 [+): and if, as we've done in Louisville, Kentucky, an out- 
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rMch approach like "Project Safe Place" was established In all shelters 
utilizing the distinct* registered Safe Place logo, !t would mean that any 
youngster In need of help. In any town or community where there was a 
runaway shelter, would recognize the logo and know Immediately that s/he 
cou\i get help by going to that "Safe Place". In other words, through the 
national promotion of one, distinct logo, we could alert the thousands of kids 
who end up on the streets each year that help Is available and that they can 
access the runaway shelter by going to the "Safe Place" and asking for assU-" 
tance. So, regardless of the stute or community a youngster comes from, or 
where they run to, when thoy see a "Safe Place" logo they know what It means 
and how to get help. This "universal help logo" concept could add a great 
deal to the dilemma of getting runaway kids in touch with shelters and their 
available services. Keep In mind that the shelter in Louisville currently has 
155 separate individual "Safe Place" sites open and operational. To date 190 
youngsters have used the service. 

One final point that needs to be stressed Is the fact that the runaway youth 
problem In America Is really only symptomatic of a far greater national problem — 
the struggle and disintegration of the family. Families in America are in sdrlous 
trouble. Economic conditions, unemployment, and major cut backs In federal 
and state human services all combine to put more and more stress on the family 
unit and its members. A recent U.S. Census Bureau study Indicates that the 
percentage of children under 18 years of age who are Wvkxg below the poverty 
level has dramatically increased since 1979. Another recwt local report, 
Kentucky's Children: A Critical Moment , complied by the Governor's Protective 
Services Advisory Committee (March, 1985) Indicates that the number of child 
abuse and neglect reports, from 1980 to 1984, doubled from 15,668 to 32,713! 
The number of reported cases of sexual abuse increased from 671 in 1980 to 
2,126 in 1984. 

These indicators all point to one inescapable conclusion: there Is serious 
violence, trauma and discord within families In this country. And no effort 
to help kids will even hint at success If we don't provide iisslstance and support 
for families at the same time as we develop and implement services for youth. 
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Senator McConnell. You are aware that last year's legislation 
called for nonprobatable sentences for sexual assaults? 

Mr. WooLDRnx^E. I think we need to really get tough on adults 
who take advantage of children. Across the board. I don't think 
there's any question about that. So, if we're talking now of this 1 
million to 2 million missing children's problem and we're saying 
that the m^ority of them are nmaways, which we believe they are, 
then what sorts of things can we do, what steps could specifically 
be taken to help remedy the problem? 

With all due respect to your recently introduced Senate bill, we 
feel that perhaps it's a bit premature. Premature only in the sense 
that the national center is relatively new and those States that do 
have existing clearing houses are al^o relatively new. Let's give 
them a little more time to see how they really work. What is it 
really costing us to track kids? Are we successful? Are we giiccess- 
ful in the DMgority of cases? Are we really spending our money in 
the best way in terms of tracking down these kids? If we're talking 
about only 5 percent of the total 1.8 to 2 million missing children 
being yoimger kids, and seeing as how we already have the Run- 
away Youth Act in place— since 1974— which is a $23,250,000 na- 
tional effort, it seems to me that it makes a great deal of sense to 
work together in trying to help runaways and missing children. 

AUI am suggesting is that perhaps we wait a bit; look at the na- 
tional center and see what kmd of results they get, and see what 
the State systems are doing. We're seeing very little coordination 
right now, for example, between our runaway shelter and either 
the national center or the State clearinghouse. It's not anyone's 
fault or anything, it just hasn't been worked out. I think we need 
to give it time to do just that. 

There are currently 260 runaway shelters in this country funded 
by the Runaway Youth Act. We need to build on their experiejQce- 
We've been at this since 1974. Many other shelters across the coun- 
try have also been working in this area since 1974. We believe that 
runaway shelters and runaway staffs are the experts in communi- 
ties on runaway kids. We need to build on that expertise and we 
need to call those people and missing children people together, and 
let's sit down and work together. 

One of the things that I'd like to recoxnmend is that we take a 
closer look at the Runaway Youth Act. That, in fact, the effort 
needs to be doubled in terms of Federal appropriations. That, in 
fact, we need to double the number of existing runaway centers in 
this country. 

Senator McConnell. How much was appropriated for the 

Mr. WooLDRrooE. Well, that's title m of the JJDPA and it's ad- 
ministered by DHHS, and it's $23.25 million currently. 

Senator McConnell. Those are matching grants or direct grants, 
or what 

Mr. WooLDRiDGE. Thoso are matching grants. The total budget 
for our agency^ of which the shelter is otAy one part, is about 
$450,000. We receive $145,000 in Federal Ruiaway Youth Act 
money. The rest of the agency money we raise locally from dona- 
tions, United Way, gifts, and so forth. 

Senator McConnell. How did that item fare at June's budget? 
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Mr. WooLDRiDGE. It maintained the same appropriation level as 
before. 

Senator McConnell. Better than 

Mr. WooLDRiDGE. It's One of the few remaining significant pieces 

of youth legislation that 

Senator McConnell. The administration, by the way, tried once 

again this year to eliminate OJJDPA all together 

Mr. WOOLDRIDGE. Well, I think if you'll Took at the track record 
of the Runaway Youth Act you'll see that it is one of the most ef- 
fective, significant piece of youth legislation in this country. 

Another suggestion I would like to make, if, in fact, we could in- 
crease the number of runaway centers across the country 

Senator McConnell. How many are there now? 
Mr. WOOLDRIDGE. They're currently 260. In Louisville, in 1984, 
we started, and I know you are familiar with this. Project Safe 
Place. This is a megor outreach effort— we currently have 155 loca- 
tions throughout the community — where a child in trouble, a child 
in crisis, can receive help. Th^e are locations such as fire stations, 
grocery stores, public libraries, et cetera, a child goes in, says, "I 
need help." The employee calls us, we contact a volunteer who goes 
and meets the child and, if necessary, brings that child to the shel- 
ter house. I am suggesting that we adopt a logo similar to this, or 
perhaps this exact logo because it is very distinct, and make it a 
national help Ipgo for all runaway and missing children. In this 
way every runaway shelter in the country, through their outreach 
effort, would display this lago throughout their conununity and 
anv child crossing State lines, going into any community, would 
only have to know one logo and one way to receive help. Kunaway 
centers, have different names everywhere you go. Sometimes kids 
don't know a shelter is available in a conmiunity. If we could come 
up with a national logo, similar to an international driving sign, 
that every youngster knew about, we could really help kids who do 
end up crossing State lines. Most runaways stay wittun their local 
community, but there's a significant number who cross State lines 
and go into other communities. Kids who are abducted, kids who 
are being molested, any child who needs help could access a Safe 
Place and thereby receive help from a shelter. We have helped, 
through this effort in Louisville, over 200 children since we started 
in early 1984. We currently have 144 volunteers working for us. So, 
we know it works. It's a sijgnificant effort. 

We've produced a 12-minute video that we aired for middle and 
high school students the lattei part of the school year this year. 
The video explains Safe Place and after viewing the video each 
child was given a wallet size card disploying the logo on it and in- 
formation. We estimate that about 15,000 children saw that at the 
close of school. It was a very hectic time of year for students so 
we re going to repeat the airing at the beginning of the 1985-86 
school year, our goal being to reach 90 percent of the middle and 
high school children in the Jefferson County system. If they ever 
need help they will know where to go, and when they see the logo 
they will know what it means. It works. We've seen tremendous re- 
sponse to the effort. 

I think that the last thing I would like to say, and it's been said 
before, and we're all heard it time and time again but, it's so criti- 
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cal and we mustn't lose sight of it, is that the runaway missing 
children problem in this country is a family problem. Families are 
disintigrating in this society— we have unsettled, tense blended 
families; we have families laboring imder severe economic and un« 
emplojmaent conditions; and we have families that simply cannot 
cope. The runaway situation is really just symptomatic of what's 
happening in the familiy. 

Senator McConnell. Are they not getting better, though? Aren't 
the divorce rates going down? 

Mr. WooLDRnx^E. Well, the divorce rates may be going down or 
up, I'm not sure. All we know is that we are seeing more and more 
families that simply cannot cope. 

Our feeling is that more and more people are getting caught up 
in a below-poverty existence. When a child in these families 
reaches 15 or 16, and there's 3 or 4 others in the home, they just 
tell the teen to leave. They can't keep them anjmiore, and they 
kick them out. The alcohol and drug abuse that's going on along 
with the sexual and physical abuse things that are happening 
within families, I think it's all symptomatic of tremendous pres- 
sures on families. In addition to providing programs and services 
for kids we must also look to providing more services for families. 
They simply cannot cope. They are having a difficult time making 
a go of it. We view the runaway situation as being very symptomat- 
ic of more serious problems within the family unit and believe that 
the humane service S3ratem must take a look at providing realistic, 
viable solutions. 

Senator McConnell. I want to thank you very much for coming 
and giving us a different perspective. And now, I'd like to call on 
Lt. David Van Meter of the Kentucky State Police Intelligence Di- 
vision who works with Bill Stolings in the missing child informa- 
tion center. Very glad to have you here. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator McConnell. Give us a report of where we are with the 
Kentucky Center. 

STATEMENT OP LT. DAVID VAN METER, KENTUCKY ST^TE 
POLICE MISSING CHILD INFORMATION CENTER 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Senator, I appreciate the opportunity to 
come here before you today and your committee. As you are aware 
and hopefully the people in Kentucky are aware that Kentucky's 
response to missing children in the Nation was the creation of 
House bill 486 and passage in the 1984 legislature. This new law 
was a model law, we felt, for the rest of the Nation to follow. It not 
only created the Kentucky Missing Child Information Center but it 
also gave a mechanism for prosecutors to prepare cases against 
people who had exploited or abuse children. It also gave courts the 
ability to take into special consideration the effects of crime on 
children, and it helped the police investigate these crimes. 

One of the things after the creation of House bill 486 and the es- 
tablishment of the Kentucky Missing Child Information Center was 
we immediately started receiving calls from other States wanting 
information on what we had done, how we had done it and trsdng 
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to model their laws and their centers after the Kentucky center. 
We felt very proud that we had a part of this as Kentucky citizens. 

Senator McConnell. I was going to say, as the author of that 
legislation I m glad to hear you^re having that experience also. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. We, as a matter of fact, before I came 
over this morning, I was talking to Connecticut. They had justed 
passed a law and were very inquisitive about how we were adminis- 
tering our programs, and I think this is probably the fourth time I 
had been in contect with them. 

Senator McConnell. Let me ask you, how many States— I know 
Florida has been out front and weVe been out front— how many 
States passed similar legislation, or do you know? 

Lieutenant VanMeter. I'm not certain but I think probably 12 to 
15 Stetes now have State clearinghouses. Many of those States 
have contacted me directly inquiring about our laws and our legis- 
lation and our precedures on setting up the missing child center 
and how— the mechanics of it, how to set up and eveiything. I have 
even had the opportunity to go to Texas and teach there at San 
Marco Umversity and teach and train field investigators in the art 
of investigation with the missing child cases and what to expect, 
and that was 2 days before the Texas Governor signed their law. 
Defimtely Kentucky s act is nationally known and has received na- 
tional recognition. 

With the creation of this mcgor l^islation the one thing that the 
Kentucky legislature did not do was to Amd— to make any funds 
avaUable for the Kentucky Missing Qiild Information Center. The 
Kentucky Stete Police had been trying to mateh missing persons 
and dead bodies for several years prior to the legislation, so we al- 
ready had a mechanism, so to speak, in place that had some experi- 
ence about missing people and dead bodies. So we were at an ad- 
vantage havmg this mechanism already there without any funding. 

We also were at an advantage that we had a computer system 
^ready m place within the intelligence section and we could take 
this information and put it on this system so that we could retrieve 
date back and identify children by any type of physical characteris- 
tic as well as name and date of birth. Physicd characteristics could 
also be dental, fingerprint records, clothing, and possible locations 
where they may be headed. This is not— or the Stete LINK 
system. Law Enforcement Network of Kentucky, does not have 
that capability and is interfaced with N.C.I.C. So we were fortunate 
in havmg this computer system already in place. 

Should we not have had it, it would have been a mcgor expendi- 
ture on the Stete police's funds that were already allocated for 
other programs. Even with the establishment of the center funding 
that had been allocated for other programs had to be diverted to 
reprograming of not only the missing child center computer but 
also the Stete computer to set up programs to gather statistical 
dat^ by. In doing so the Stete computer program took approximate- 
ly 5 months to program, validate, and to get a program in place 
where we could start drawing statistics off of that system to try to 
identify just how much of a problem we had in Kentucky, what the 
problem was and exactly what areas we needed to focus m with the 
children. 
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We feel that missing children is a national problem and it needs 
to be addressed on the national level through the various States. 
We feel that it needs to be addressed through the State clearing- 
houses. 

Our experience has been that operating as a clearinghouse we 
get a lot of inquiries and people wanting to know the exact proce- 
dure to go about investigating cases. Also, they need to know how 
to contact or where to contact someone in another State to find the 
information. We have become frustrated several times getting in- 
formation on a missing child in a State that does not have a cen- 
tral clearinghouse and not knowing who to call or not being able to 
find someone to call and pass that information along, feeling 
secure that if that information would be investigated it possibly 
would lead to the recovery of the child. 

Our experience within the last year of operation in Kentucky 
has been that we have been directly responsible for the location of 
seven children. In that three of those children had been located in 
other States, one of them being in Louisiana, and two of them 
being in California. We've also located a child that was fix)m an- 
other State and we located that child in a State outside of Ken- 
tucky. We just happened to be the conduit that we went through. 
We were responsible for locating one Kentucky missing <:hild in 
Kentucky, and we had two more that were missing fi-om other 
States that were located in Kentucky. We feel like we have been 
successful in trying to deal with missing children. We work r^- 
larly with the other iniflRiTig children centers here in the State, as 
well as with the other police departments throughout Kentucky. 

The staff that we have is from a staff that is borrowed from 
other full-time programs that had full-time jobs, and I can only 
speak highly of those people that are dedicated to doing a good job 
with the missing children. 

In my prepared testimony before you, I included a copy of my 
1984 Kentucky missing report. To date in Kentucky— or through 
the first 6 months in Kentucky, we had 2,596 juveniles reported 
missing in the State. 

Senator McConnell. Will you pull the mike a little closer to 
you? 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. What was that? Two thousand 

Lieutenant VanMeter. 2,596 through the first 6 months. Sena- 
tor. In 1984 we had 3,206 reported missing in Kentucky. We aver- 
aged in active end-of-month totals approximately 280 juveniles at 
the end of each month. Of course, that's a lot— we have a lot of 
turnover from month to month. Out of the 280 approximately 150 
we considered long-term missing. 

Senator McConnell. Can I interrupt you a minute? 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Are their patterns of cooperation across the 
State? In other words, are you getting better— is it your gut feeling 
that you are getting more— some agencies are not including in 
yet— reflecting cases referred to them? How many cases are report- 
ed? 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Fm not aware of any agency in the State 
that does not immediately report 
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Senator McConnell. Now, Fm talking about local sheriffs, police 
departments, is there some 

Lieutenant VanMetei*. Fm talking about police agencies, yes; 
the total police agencies not just 

Senator McConnell, You're getting reports from all over the 
State? a a 

Lieutenant VanMeter. As as I am aware of there are none that 
does not report. We have just passed administrative regulations 
that are going to further reauire more reporting by local agencies, 
more in depth reporting. We ve heard a lot of about statistics today 
and youVe heard a lot about statistics and tndy we don't know 
what the problem is, not only in Kentucky but in the Nation. 
Simply because there has not been a !ong enough program to deter- 
mine what the problem is. When we started up last year in Ken- 
tucky one of the things that became very obvious to us at the be- 
ginning was that the police departments that had never reported 
missing persons before were starting to report them. And those 
that had reported some before, were reporting many more persons. 
Senator, we feel like we are making headways at the beginning 
and then as the program went on and more publicity about missing 
children and Kentucky House bill 486 we saw more people report- 



^^Sraator McConnell. Particularly since it's required by House 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Yes, sir; that's correct. As the word got 
out and spread around, so to speak, and we did things in the State 
Police to get that word out, notified all these local agencies along 
with our mi ssing persons program with the issuing of flyers on 
missing persons. As well as juveniles we also included adults al- 
though the law just stipulates juveniles we do include adults in our 
program. We issued flyers to about 480 police agencies around the 
State as well as 20 other fire agencies around the State that have 
programs to publish that information in a wide ranging area due to 
their magazines or whatever they have, civic organizations what- 
ever. There is a definite need for more money. Again, we were not 
funded. We had to make do with existing fimds and go with what 
we had, and thank goodness we had those mechanisms in place. I 
can't imagine what another State would do without some type of 
mechanism which we had. And some of those States that I have 
talked to are really frustrated because they don't have any type of 
mechanism already set up. They don't have the equipment, the per- 
sonnel. TTiey don't have training. They don't know where to go to 

fet training. Most States seem to be funding (somewhere between 
150,000 to $200,000 initially. If we had not had our equipment and 
personnel already in place at other jobs I don't know where we 
would have been today. 

Senator McConnell. So, I'd say it's safe to say you'd like to see 
S. 1174 passed. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Absolutely. I would like to see it passed, 
and along that line, utilizing that money not only to try to get a 
hold on what's going on, utilize it for study to find out exactly why 
children are running awajr. How are they found? Age groups, sex 
relations, relations between urban and rural. Just try to find out 
just exactly what creates the problems and why are they going and 
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also for training materials and staffing equipment, for equipment. I 
see a great need for a State clearinghouse, for our State clearing- 
bouse in the State. After all, we are talking about $2 million and 
we need to find out what the need is and then— $2 million is not a 
lot of money. Quite frankly, more money could probably be utilized. 
Especially if you're talking about a State clearinghouse and ex- 
panding those clearinghouses. Then, once we find out what that 
need is, we can start talking about the big bucks going into the pro- 
grams that really benefit and stop the problems. 

Senator McConnell. As you know, the Federal Government is 
drowning in a sea of red ink. The deficit is approaching $2 trillion 
and the chance of our getting significant Federal money, I think 
you would agree, is remote. But the idea behind S. 1174 since it's a 
modest amount of money is to try to at least help the States get off 
the ground. Once the effectiveness of the State level center is dem- 
onstrated it's pretty hard for any Governor of any General Assem- 
bly to turn his back on that kind of activity once it's shown its abil- 
ity. I don't want you to think there's much chance of measuring 
blocks of Federal dollars. I think that's unlikely. As a matter of 
fact, it would be difficult to get the $2 million frankly. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Senator, I'm kind of working on the 
same plane that you worked on, we're all out to grab every doUar 
we can. 

Senator McConnell. I don't blame you. I'm glad to do it. Can I 
ask you one final question and then we're going to move along or 
we're not going to get to the parents. I know this is probably not 
your venue but another part of House bill 486 which establishes a 
trust fund, and I think the attorney general supervises that, if you 
know, if you don't, it's no problem, I can find cut. I'm just curious 
if you know how their fund raising efforts are going and what kind 
of money to chuck off for that. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. I'm not sure exactly how much money 
they have raised, but as you know, they just met, say, 2 weeks ago 
and funded some private grant for the first time. So they 

Senator McConnell. Those grants for body safety training? 

Lieutenant VanMeter. I'm not exactly sure what they were for, 
but they did fund some gr&ata there and things. So they are getting 
some money in and [inaudible] is generating some money. The last 
time that I talked to Attorney General Armstrong's office they 
were very enthusiastic about that program. Seems some money was 
coming in at that time and that was just the beginning of the 
income tax season. 

[Prepared statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lt, David VanMeter 



Consistent with an increased national awareness and concern for sex* 
ually abused, exploited, and Missing children, the 1984 Kentucky General 
Assenbly passed significant legislation. House Bill 486, in response to 
this serious problem. 

With the passage of House Bill 486, new laws were created to address 
the following: to enable the police to conduct more effective investi- 
gations of crimes againstchildren; to help prosecutors prepare cases 
and present them in court against persons suspected of committing crimes 
against children; and to develop effective strategies for the prevention 
of these crimes. Other provisions also enacted through House Bill 486 
include relief for the child who is a victim as well as help for those 
childreri who are faced with the challenge of coping with the trauma which 
utten results. 



^i.!!S"?S !iJJ created a Kentucky Missing Child Information Center 
(KR5<17.450). The center is housed in the Justice Cabinet and serves as 
a central repository and clearing house for information about Kentucky 
children believed to be missing in Kentucky. The center is located with- 
in the Kentucky State Police at the Information Services Building, 1250 
Louisville Road, Frankfort. 

The information collected and stored in the Missing Child Information 
Center is received from various police agencies throughout the state. 
As required by law, when a police agency is notified by a parent or 
guardian that a child is missing, the law enforcement agency receiving 
the information must Immediately complete a Missing Persons Report. 
Within twenty-four C24) hours after completion of the Missing Persons 
Report Form, the law enforcement agency must transmit the report for in- 
clusion in the Kentucky Missing Child Information Center computer and 
shall cause the report to fee entered into the National Cr?.me Information 
Center (NCICj computer. 

Within Twenty-four (?4) hours thereafter, the law enforcement agency 
must investigate the report and inform all appropriate law enforcement 
officers regarding the missing child and also relay the report to each 
law enforcement agency with jurisdiction in the area. 

The Kentucky Missing Child Informatio'; Center's source of information 
about missing children is the investigating agency. The informatfon Is 
received when the hissing child is entered into the NCIC computer. When 
the entry is made, the center's computer terminal prints out the entry, 
and a case file is opened in the center for each missing child. When the 
entry is cancelled, the case is placed in a "closed** file. 

Between entry and cancellation, s«veral things can occxt. For example, 
if the entty is matched with a previous entry and cancellation, the cent- 
er*s staff checks to determine if a notation was -made when a child pre- 
viously reported -missing and found is again reported vissii {. If so, 
the investigating agency is contacted and given this infoniiition. If 
information is received that the child say have been taken out-of-state, 
checks are «ade to locate an address irfiere the child may be. Any infor- 
mation developed by the center is transmitted hack for follow-up by the 
investigating agency. 

If tba mUaimg ckild has neither returned nor beam Scmud ami a rmpor t 
is rscaivM margins an unidentified dead body, persMs **r«Mrt«4 aisa- 
IM** ara amtcM with the *'dead body*' report to deteraiM «lMtlMr « 
^sitiva iAmtification can be made. Information portimrat t0 tiMsa 
ckecka is take* from the Missing Persons Report filed by the investi- 

fating agency. The Missing Persons Report also serves as the basis 
or a Missing Person *'flycr" to be issued statewide, as required by the 
new law. 

Statistical information is taken from reports entered into the com- 
puter system by the local law enforcement agencies and the Kentucky 
State Police. In reviewing the statistical information, data shows 
some departments, which bad nevor reportad missing persons previously 
are now reporting them. Departments which previously only roported 
missing persons aftor a specif iod time period had elapsed an now report- 
ing all missing parsons as soon as they receive a report. 

Although this major legislation was passed there were no funds appro- 
priated for the establishment of the center. We had to make do with 
exis tin| personnel ana equipment. The Kontucky State PoliM M bMa 
^yiat fj» MVMl years to match missing persons with unliMtiffM 
mm MiM* ws gave the organisation sose experience •# hm • spstflB 
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should work as well as having a small data base to start with. Also, 
located within the State Police was a conputer system which could be 
programmed to accept and retrieve the information about missing children 
as required by law. This programming was done from funds appropriatv^d 
for other programs. Other major programming had to be done to the St«te 
Law Enforcement Network Computer System so statistical data could be 
retrieved indicating the number of children missing and located as well 
•s the circumstances surrounding their disappearance. 

Staffing of the center was accomplished by taking full tine personnel 
that had full time duties and adding the work load onto then. 

After one year in operation the Center has gro*m in work load to 
where a full time staff of three persons is needed. During this first 
year of operation the Center has been involved in locating eleven 
individuals, several of which were juveniles. When we say involved, 
the term should be defined as meaning a lead was developed by the 
Center's staff which was directly responsible for the locating of a 
reported missing person. A breakdown of the seven juveniles located 
by the center shows three of them were reported missing in Kentucky 
and located in another state; one in Louisiana, two in California: 
Two were missing from other states and were located in Kentucky: one 
was missing from another state and was located in a state other than 
Kentucky; and one was located in Kentucky who was reported missing 
in Kentucky. This breakdown does not take into account the »any 
leads developed by the Center ^ich «ay have lead indirectly to the 
locating of numerous children. 

After working as a formalized clearinghouse for over a year, we 
have found ourselves frustrated at tiaes trying to contact someone 
in another state where no clearinghouse existed to pass along infor- 
ution about a missing person possibly being located in their state, 
we believe each state should set up a central clearinghouse which not 
only would work with the national center, but also with other state 
clearinghouses. Certainly one of the constraints for many states is 
the costs of equipment and personnel. Federal matching money would be 
Vmeficial to these agencies. 

Nlssimg chil4r«i is a national problem and needs to b« ai4r«ss«4 •» 
• matiOMl Ivrel through tJie various states. This address voald ^st 
be served by state clearinghouses. For those states like Kentucky 
who already hsve clearinghouses, expanding their present role would 
increase tne chances of finding more aissing children. If Kentucky 
was granted federal aid, we could fct the electronic aedia more tiae- 
ly information on children that are reported missing. Flyers could 
be disseainated faster and to more locations. Training and prevention 
material could be distributed as well as indepth studies about Kentucky's 
missing children. 

After reviewing Senator NcConnell*s proposed amendment S. 1174, I per- 
sonally believe it would be of help to Kentucky. 
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Senator McConnell. Thank you, Lieutenant. We sure appreciate 
your good work and we are grateful to you for coming out this 
morning giving us the benefit of your advice. 

Lieutenant VanMeter. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. We also would like to, at this point, call on 
several people. One of them Tve known over the years and her 
child has been missing since 1981. Also, we have with us Joanne 
Roach who is the grandparent of an abused child who has some in- 
teresting testimony to give to us about expereiences from Hanulton 
County, Ohio Court of Conmion Pleas. She's had great difficulty 
getting them to examine evidence and to take the problem that 
she's experienced seriously. She's a different aspect of the problem. 
We also have— I also was going to ask Rosaline Mudd from the 
Ann Gotlib search team to join the panel and we'd like to hear 
from all three of these individuals in the following order. I think 
we'll take Wanda first and then Ms. Roach and then Ms. Mudd. 
Wanda, you may start. Move in as closely as you can, because the 
microphone won't pick it up unless you're very close. 

STATEMENT OP WANDA SELLERS COTTON, xMOTHER OP A 
MISSING SON 

Ms. Cotton. Senator McConnell, I'd like to thank you. It's an 
honor to be here today. I'd like to say that it's people like you and 
all the interested people that are here today that helps me to deal 
with what happened to my son and get through it. Just to know 
that he's not going to be forgotten about is real important to me 
and to other parents of missing children. I want to tell you a little 
bit about my son, Randy. 

Senator McConnell. Let me say this before we go any further. 
Wanda Cotton is one of the most important people in the develop- 
ment of the Kentucky Task Force and the legislation. Her courage 
in willing to come forward and discuss her own experience is an 
example for everybody in the State. I want to commend you for all 
that you have done in this State. 

Ms. Cotton. My son, Randy, was 17 years old when he disap- 
peared. Previous to his disappearance he found a job at a religious 
camp approximately one-half mile from our home. On the day he 
disappeared he went to the Kenton County Fair with the minister, 
Mr. Wade Gibson, and his family, who was the director of the 
Christian camp for underprivileged children. At the fair he met 
with some friends from school and got very intoxicated to the point 
that he was staggering and falling down, and the people were com- 
plaining. About 8:30 mat evening the Kenton County Police picked 
him up and decided to take him home. On the way home, the offi- 
cer stated that Randy assaulted him and called for assistance. 

Upon the airival of the other officer, they put Randy into the 
other cruiser because it had a screen. The officers stated that thev 
could not get a proper address, so they decided to give him a break 
and released him a half a mile— about a half mile from home. A 
nekhbor man, Mr. Kelly, was coming home from work that night 
and saw Randy staggering in front of both police cruisers with 
their lights on him. He said he had to stop his own truck to keep 
from hitting Randy. The road on which Randy was released is in a 
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very rural area. It also leads to the religious camp knc wn as Chris- 
tians United Helping Everyone, and the Licking River. 

On the night of Randy's disappearance the river was flooded and 
the temperature was 52 d^ees, which was very cool for that time 
of year. Another neighbor, Mr. Lawson, whose yard is up on a hill 
next to the river, stated he heard his dogs barking and went out- 
side to check. He heard voices down on the river bank and a 
splash. He thought it was a boat because the splashes were so loud. 
He knew someone had to be in the water bemuse he heard them 
shivering and splashing around. At that time he went into his 
house and went to bed. Randy did not come home that night. And 
about 8 in the morning Mr. Wade Gibson, the director of the camp, 
called and told me the police had picked Randy up at the fair and 
he had made several calls to the police department to try to get 
Randy released to his care. He said he was told that Fandy ^d 
assaulted a police officer and was gcmg to be hc^d in custody. 

I called the police department and was toM ithat they did not 
have my son and that they did not pick him up. AJter I made 
phone calls to hospitals, jails, and was finally able to reach a Mrs. 
Williams at juvenile detention, she checked the jail and Randy was 
not there and had not been there. At this time she called the police 
department and talked to a man she knew and he admitted that 
Randy had been picked up and the two officers stated they gave 
Randy a break and that was the last time Randy was ever seen. 
While waiting for M^ Williams to check the jail, I went to the 
camp and talred ter, Wade Gibson, and in our conver- 

sation he state! t ^bs dead and that I would never see 

him again. 

On the evening li^ late in the evening, I got my first 

response from the jri: y Police. At that time I told the 

officer about * r u with Wade Gibson, and he told me 

{ust to settle wn i would cherk everything out ard call me 

)ack, which he did ^ that night, Sunday night was the 
lojagest night of my life It r^y was. On Monday morning, the 
19thi I went over to t^e police station early in the morning in a fit 
of anger. Finally, at that time they took a police report. I told tnem 
that I was holding them responsible for my son's disappearance. I 
feel they were very wrong. 

I returned home. An ^cer stopped by my home to pick up a pic- 
ture and said he was going down the road to check and see if^he 
could find anyAine. Later, after my husband called the police and 
demanded a search they did send out police and volunteers to 
searcli the area. Footprints were found and slide pxints going into 
the river as if someone had slid in. The police told my husband 
that the water rescue team— search team would be brought in to 
drag tkte river. Later we found out there was a controversy about 
who wad to pay the bill, and the assistant chief of police told the 
search team that they would not— told the search tcjam that if they 
would not bill us to cancel the dragging coerations. After this 
matter was cleared up the next day on the 20th, the team did go 
iato the water, but due to the condition and the fact that he had 
been gone so long they did not drag then or ever. 

At this point I b^^ed the police to let me talk to the police offi- 
cers—the two police officers that had— to talk to the two police offi- 
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cere time after time, and never was allowed to meet them, just to 
hear their story about my son. I waited almost a year and was 
forced to file a lawsuit against the police. That was tihe only way I 
could hear the two officere' story and to see them face to face. 
After 3 yeare I was able to hear the officer's in deposition. After 
Randy's disappearance, the minister of the camp. Wade Gibson, 
was convicted of sexually abusing children at tiie camp. At this 
time I (^ed the police and asked them if they would investigate 
Wade Gibson with the disappearance of my son, and was told that 
because of my lawsuit there would be no investigation. 

When Randy disappeared August 16, 1980 I felt my life was 
crushed. There wasn t anyone to turn to for help. The police were 
involved, and I had no one. It took me 7 weeks to get my son's pic- 
ture on television, on local television stations. I was living a night- 
mare and the pain was so bad I wanted to die. I am still, aft^er 5 
yeare, in that same nightmare, and it has changed my whole life. 
At the b^inning there were no organizations to turn to if you were 
the parent of a missing child. At the time tiie children from Atlan- 
ta were being murdered and I could imderetand the pain of the 
parents of these children. This is why it is so important to have 
organizations so that people o:^ missing persons can reach people 
who can imderstand their pain and anger. 

Since my son's disappearance I have made missing children my 
life. I feel the word "missing^' is part of my name. I live every day 
with that word in my mind, "missing." 

In the past 5 yeare I have helped many parents of missing chil- 
dren. When a child is missing I feel I can go to the parent and 
show them that they can live and that they can survive to be the 
voice of their children— child, no matter what the age. 

In this past year I have looked at the remains of two missing 
murdered children in northern Kentucky which were murdered — 
which disappeared and later were found murdered. 

I see people aroimd me every day with their lives, laughing, 
joking,^ to jid not knowing how lucky they are not having to carry 
the pain and the aches of having a missing child. The pain I will 
carry until I die. I will also search until the day I die. 

I am always more than willing to do eveiytning I can to help in 
the area of missing children and persons. I know from living the 
nightmare that parents and relatives of missing persons ne^ all 
the help and support they can get. I know that I am not the only 
person with a missing problem, and it is like a terminal disease 
that is growing in our country. We have to make people aware of 
this problem. 

It's my son today; it could be youre or anyone else's tomorrow. I 
don't know whether my son is dead or alive. 

I don't k'^^ow whether someone, known or unknown to me, mur- 
dered m/ son. Did he slip into the river? Did he cry out to me for 
help? Is he in a mental institution somewhere in tiie United 
States? If I could just know that he was breathing or lust even find 
a bone and know that it belonged to him, I could finalize the night- 
mare. I would be willing to stand in front of a firing squad and give 
my life, to be killed just to know what happened to him. I would be 
willing to give my life. 
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And Td also like to say that, again, that I am gratefixl that every- 
body is here today with their concerns. 

And it's hard— it's hard to tell this story, but I live with it every 
day. He's the last thing in my prayers at night and the first thing 
when I wake up in the morning. He was 17 years old, he was my 
first-bom child, and I love him dearly. 

My son did not run away. My son and I were very close. He 
didn't call me mom, he called me darling. We were close, there 
wasn't any reason for him to run away. Like I said, I've looked at 
the remains of two missing children that were found murdered this 
year and it's sad. 

Senator McCoknell. Wanda, I want to thank you for relaying 
that heart-rendering story. Also, I want to insert in the record the 
poem that you wrote in September 1982 about the disappearance of 
your son which I'll take a look at. 

[Poem by Ms. Cotton follows:] 
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To son Randy 

^ STIU MISSIIIG... 

A3 I lit Alone with the orloketa end their song 

ttm nl^ts sroii wea k e r aa the days grow strong. 

I'b really very lonely 

And I can't Imglne why. 

You haven't even reached 00 

I'd sure you would have tried. 

I wish that they would find you 

And set iqy Bind at ease. 

I'm locked Inside a vault 

To which only you have the keys. 

Itiere have you been? 

t*)ere did you go? 

I long for your touch* 

Your warn and gentle glow. 

I know you nust be hurt, sad and all alone. 

I wish I could nunb the pain, 

So you can be happy and ocoe hooe. 

I pray every day, 

Oaer Lord* Please send Randy safely home. 

I can hardly bear to think 

Thct he Is forever gone. 

It's boen two years 

And nothing's been the same, 

Ky Ufa Is fUU of nlghtnares 

And tears that ftOl like rain. 

Ihere are to oany things 

Z don't understand. 

I do believe you hold 

All BQT toosrrows in your hand. 

Sane day 1 believe I will see my son again, 

In a land where there will be 

No more heartache and pain. 

ttiere all missing children and loved ones 

wm be united once again. 

-Ikda Oottfin 
9/82 
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Senator McConnell. Mr. Maddox tells me we're developing a 
time problem so Vm going to ask each of the last two witnesses to 
try to summarize if you can. Five minutes each. Ms. Roach, we'll 
start with you. 

STATEMENT OP JOANNE WUNKER ROACH, LOVELAND, OH 

Ms. Roach. I want to thank you for inviting me here. I feel very 
honored. I came to Kentucky last year because Kentucky has a 
great care for the children and I came down to Grant County to 
hear you and John Welch at the time. And from then I have 
sought many channels. I have submitted my testimony to your 
staff. 

Senator McConnell. It will be included in the record. 

Ms. Roach. I think I can read tbds in about 2 minutes. The last 
21^ pages. These are some suggesticJ; I have from my case. 

The removal of the extended family and placing juvenile and 
protective service as parents has caused the rise in the number of 
missing and exploited children. 

We are losing our children in our coxmtry because of the rexmifi- 
cation program. The eight-hour specialist-welfare and juvenile 
should be greatly curtailed. The Protective Services Agency should 
be made a helping hand agency only. The hospital, the doctor, 
nurse, and social worker, within the framework of the hospital, and 
the police, the 24-hour specialist abould be the ones to have the 
stronger voice. Children are a doiiar-sign to the courts and agen- 
cies. We have even had children in Ohio die who looked as bad as 
the starving in Ethiopia. However, our children had food stamps. It 
is a shame that such incidents as the savings and loan fnacas in 
Ohio took precedence over little, explv')ited children who cannot 
stay the hand of death, because they mmt wait while monetary in- 
terests are worked out. 

The overall philosophy of the juvenile courts across the country 
was that when the parents failed to assume the responsibility then 
the juvenile courts would assume the parental role. The notion 
that the juvenile court was functioning as a parent was illusionaiy 
rather than real. The juvenile court in many cases has been as de- 
linquent as the parents in acting in the child's best interest. 

The extended family should oe first with the child if they are 
willing to asstune the commitment. A child should have love and 
stability. And if no family, then the child should be adopted or 
given a permanent placement in a foster home. Tim/^ heals the in- 
juries if help comes quickly and is lasting. 

The American Indians fought for their children and in 1978, S. 
1214, the children had a bill of rights, for the safety of our chil- 
dren, and for them to have a voice and life, all legal and medical 
documents must be read. 

A referee's decision should be affirmed or denied by a judge 
within 1 week, with the jucke's signature on the document. A child 
doesn't have time. Exploited children are afraid to say no, because 
the hurt will be greater if they say no. 

There should be a mediator to act in place of child or interpret 
what a child is saying. 

All standing court orders must be enforced by any law officer. 
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Within the national center it would be good to see a monitor 
and advocate section of the juvenile courts. A closed court causes 
corruption and the juvenile court is closed. They say that all docket 
books and all records of juvenile court are closed due to the sensi- 
tive nature of the matter, however, court rooms are wide open in 
the Court of Common Pleas where exploited children have to face 
lengthy public trials. I fail to find justice in the Hamilton County, 
OH juvenile court and I was appalled at the Juvenile Justice Code. It 
is gauged for the adult, not the child. 

I began to seek knowledge and help last August 1984. I want to 
Grant County, KY to hear Senator Mitch McCoimell and John 
Walsh speak. I testified before the Ohio Task Force on children and 
I provided them with all legal and medical documentation. The 
chairman ordered welfare to clean up this case, which he stated 
has been grossly mishandled. The complaint wound up on the local 
complaint department's desk and back with the caseworker. Little 
John, who caused the original damage. Health and Human Serv- 
ices. The case has never been cleared up and the childreii are still 
suffering. 

Next I b^gan to seek all the educational material and legal mate- 
rial I could find at the local library. I watch C-SPAN for the in- 
vestigation hearings on any number of chUd related subjects. I 
checked all local groups, attended meetings, monitored court trials 
and hearings^ wrote letters to numerous officials and elicited 
advice from certain local law enforcement officers. 

I have made numexr^us t^'iephone calls to vsrfous parts of the 
United gt^t«s to Jeam about various oiTganizaiicrxs, literature and 
testimonies on the subject. I have traveled many miles and lobbied 
fm- children's rights to local. State, and National Government. I 
have SUF4 lied people seeking help with legislation with educational 
materi^is and places to go for help to save them that time which is 
sc precious for children. 

If every State h^d a clearinghouse people who care about chil- 
dren would be able to obtain knowledge of what to do to save miss- 
ing ^md exploited children. The clearinghouse would act as a check 
and balance system for our children against corrupt courts and 
agencies. 

There are 350 missing children in Hamilton County since April, 
1985 when they b^an to feed in the reports to Columbus. I have 
yet to see one picture, one plea for help, one story for any of these 
children. 

I feel that the National Crime Information Center, which is al- 
ready established, should establish a section for missing— for ex- 
ploited children in which information of the abuser and their social 
security number along with the charge, whether it goes to court or 
not, that the police or hospital has brought against the abuser be 
entered into the NCIC. 

I feel that the missing children should be broken down into more 
categories, such a« the little boy in Danville, KY who ran away, 
but was found in Hawaii with his former counselor. No exploiter in 
the United States would be safe if all abused and missing, exploited 
children would be entered into the NCIC. 

The children of these United States of America have a right to 
live under S. 1174. It is the finest bill. It gives the children rights 
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where they now have no rights, and are owned by protective serv- 
ices and juvenile court. It has a marvelous balance by bringing 
the law enforcement unit and the U.S. Comptroller into S. 1174. 

Finally, the children will have a voice. 

[Prepared statement follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Joanne Wunker Roach 

Mr. Chairmfti; imd Members of the Committee; 

As Honry Kubbard Footer, a lawyer who wrote The Bi:l of Rights 
for children otatod - *'One of the intnrestin; things about our 
society in America is that both ends of the life span are relagated 
to an Inferior position. 

I feel stronr^ly about the American Family Unit - our children are 
the foundPtion of these United States of America. The ^grandparents , 
«»randchildrens bond is second only to the parents bond and very 
important to the well bein'^ of the child. Divorce io rampant - 
twelve million children are involved and the /grandparent is often 
the only stable unit for the child. Child abuse and ne/^loct is wide- 
spread. Many .-grandparents are frantically tryinf^ to rescue their 
•:randchildrcn from these situations. Nationally recognized Swiss 
psychoanalyst and author Alice Millofcsays that the ones who eocapo 
thi.T abune cyc7>3 usually have a safety valve - some to listen and 
lovfj tiiDm. Grandparents love their grandchildren unconditionally. 
They Lue more consistently interested than "the professionals of the 
Children world. In 1985. children have the greatest possibility of a 
relationship with a grandparent for a lonjjer period of time than 
over before, beciuse grandparents are younger today. The relation- 
ship enriches each others lives - the roots are established and the 
valuable length between generations is established. 

In all the court appearances, Juvenile authorities (with the ex- 
ception of Referee T. Syer who gave an amergency order) have never 
listened to witnesses, read medical testimony, and have ccme up with 
a repeated statement that the adults are hostile <inti you do this or 
the court will place the chil'^ren in a Poster Mom: '. 

Childrenk Hospital called Protective Children in for child abuse. 
My tiny ffra«4dau':htrr had been injured before. Thl'i time the hospital 
took pictured and nousht binding le.'^al help. The hospital has been 
most cooperative in trying to help. 

Protective Children's Services finally called mo and said they were 
trying to locate my .-grandchildren. They wanted to place them for 
adoption. I said this wouldht be necessaiy. They were wanted here 
and loved. I have had both children since approximately twenty days 
after the birth of the youngest child. According to the childrons 
Pediatrician the children were bonded to me, my family and home. I 
have taken care of the children- s needs, and whenever they were injured 
they were brought to me by i^y daughter or I was called and asked to come 
and get the children. (My daughter would come to my home, pick them up * 
keep them for a day or more then call me to come and get them. ) Pro- 
tective Childrens Services neglected to ge-^ ^ court order. Due to this, 
in December I982 I was arrested for child- stealing. The next morr I 
applied for Guardianship in Hamilton County Common Pleas Court. Thou I 
went to Juvenile C|>urt to ask for the emergency order which Protective 
Services should have supplied me with. I was granted the emergency 
custody order. However the Referee stated that the Juvenile Court took 
priority over everything. 

The emergency custody order was appealed to Judge OConnor and Judge 
OfConnor said, "Its Christmas * give the ki^a back to the mother. We will 
decide this after New Years. iVe got to huri^^to a luncheon party,." He 
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diditt listen to the hospital personnel who came to the court with the 
records . He listenr;3 to no testimony* 

One and one->half months later, February >ny daa^htcr called me 
and said *'Comc and .';et the children". The medical bills were mountin**. 
and no one offered any aid. T went to ADC at the request of Childrens 
Hospital. I was provided a medical card - I didn^ want Welfare to own 
these children. (I later road an editorial in The Cincinnati Enquirer 
statin/; that Welfare said they owned all abused children - even if they 
had a caring family. 

I sought psychological help hnd more protection for the children. 
The hospital wanted the parental visits restricted and supervised. 
However, S. Hendon » Referee, listened to nothing and ordered the children 
out two weeks after surgery (granddaughter) on unsupervised visits. A 
full custody trial > set in front of another referee. The hospital 
sent records. The Pediatrician, the Psychiatrist - all principals in- 
volved in the case came. 

The Referee, Morelli, told my attorney that he was zoing to place the 
children in a foster home due to the fact that the a^iults couldnt set 
along. Now I had temporary custody and i^^f Mttle j^rarddaughter Jiad 
anxiety and depression at age 3» and my grandson had lost his speech. I 
didiyt want to risk any more injury to these children so I dropped the 
Hearin*; because the Referee had pre -decided. I was then told that I 
had to submit to a Re>unification plan. He ordered all to read medical 
records, and in one month to come back to court. In one month medical 
records were no read (This should be mandatory) and the only thing that 
was done was that Protective Childrens Service s set up a Re -unification 
plan. The Referee said Protective Children's Services had cxiatody of the 
children. Also the entered 4 paper^ho". ;nec the Jud;e. (I have 
never been presented with a legal change:. Six months were given for 
them to follow this plan. In six months the parents didnt comply with 
the plan, so Dugan, another refer.^e,gave them another two months and 
threatened me with a foster home for the children if I didnt comply. I 
took my granddaughter to the Childrens Psychiatric Center - Jewish 
Hospital - a very fine and caring school for helping heal exploited 
children. 

On July 25. Referee Dugan held the Re-unification Hearing. Dugan 
refused a continuance due to the fact that the Guardian Ad Litum was in 
Uhe hospital and that T was ill with a •'strep*' infection- Daly, the 
therapist, falsified testimony. Referee Dugan ordered the childrens 
removal. The next day Protective Childrens Service came to my home, and 
without presenting any identification or any court order, removed the 
children, over my protest, because they were also ill and in bed, at the 
Psdiatriciaris order, with 102* temperatures , The sick children were not 
delivered to the parents out to Daly the therapist. A few weeks later 
ProreJtive Children's Services ordered all records closed to me . 

The Re-unification plan saya in part the parents must submit to drug 
rehabilj.tati0n> that one parent must work an:f that he must not break aoy 
parole mles. He has frauded Welfare, which they refused to prc-deoute, 
and whom the Parole officer also refuses to prosecute for hia nuoitroua 
violations. 

I am concerned for the safety of these children and other children the 
courts keep sending back to abusive parents. 
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There is no empathy in those who see others sufferings and do nothing. 
Protective children is Protective adults. The children have no Civil 

The Juvenile Court Law needs to be changed, especially when it comes 
to child abuse. An abused child should be kept at Childrens Hospital 
and not farmed out to Welfare authorities. There arc too many children 
becoming statistics in order to put parents back together. I am pro- 
hibited from getting my daughter help. I am only a parent and she is a 
consenting adult. But, Welfare can tr,o in and try tr live everoneS life 
for them on the taxpayer^ money. The abused child should not be put 
back in the home of the abuser - at least not until they are older and 
can have a legal say in t\ie matter. What ray grandchildren have gone 
throufjh will bo with them for their lifetime. 

Removal of the Extended Family and placing Juvenile and Protective 
Services as parents has caused the rise in the number of missing and 
and exploited children. 

We are losing children in our country because of the Re -unification 
program. The Bi^^ht^hour Specialist - Welfare and Juvenile should be 
greatly curtailea. The Protective Service Agency should be made a 
Helping Hand Agency only. The hospital (doctor, nurse, and social 
worker) within the framework of the hospital, and the police, the 2^ 
hour specialist should be the ones to have the stron.^er voice. Children 
are a dollar sign to the courts and agencies. We have even had children 
'in Ohio die who looked as bad as the starving in Ethopia. However, our 
children had food stamps. It is a shame that euch incidents as the 
Building and Loan fracas in Ohio took precedence over little, exploited 
children who cannot stay the hand of death, because they must wait while 
monetary .interests are worked out. 

The overall philosophy of the Juvenile Courts across the country was 
that when the parent failed to assume the responsibility then the Juven- 
ile Courts would assume the parental role. The notion that the Juvenile 
Court was functioning as a parent was illusionary rather than real. The 
Juvenile Court (in many cases) had been as delint<ucnc as the parents in 
acting; in the childs beat interests. 

The extended family should be first with the child if they are will- 
ing to assume the committment. A child should have love and stability. 
If no familij then the child should be adopted or given a permanent 
placement in a Poster home. Time heals the injuries if health comes 
quickly and is lasting;. 

Thft Ame2-ican Indians :^ought for their '^hilir-'n and, in I978- SlZlif - 
the children had a Bill of Rights. For the safex;' o** our children, and 
for them to have a voice and life , all legal and medical documentation 
must be read. 

A refereete decision should bo affirmed or deni "i by a judge within 
on» week, with the jud.:;e's signature on the docum- r . (A child doesn. t 
have time). Exploited children are afraid to say ' iio** , because the 
hurt will be greater if they say •'NpJl' 

There should be a mediator to act in place of a child or interpret 
what a child is sayin*. 

All standing court orders must be enforced by an^ law officer. 

Within the Nationa.1 Centej:* it would be good to"see a Monitor and 
Advocate section of the Juvenile Courts. A closed court causes jorrup- 
tion - and Juvenile Court is closed. They say that all docket books 
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And all records of Juvenile Court are closed due to the sanaltlva nature 
of the matter, however, court rooms are wide opeii in the Court of Connon 
Pleas where exploited children have to face length: public trials. I 
failed to find Justice in the Hamilton County Ohio Juvenlls Court and 
I was appalled at the Juvenile Justice Code, It is .^au^ed for the adult 
not the child. 

Z befian to seek knowledge and help last August (198^) I traveled to 
Srant County Kentucky to hear Senator Mitch McConnell £ind John Walsh 
spesLk. I testified before the Ohio Task Force on children. I provided 
them with all le^-^al and medical documentation - The Chairman ordered 
Welfare to clezm up this case, which he stated had been 'grossly mis- 
handled. The complaint wound up on the local Complaint Departments 
desk and back with the caseworker, LittleJohn, who caused th^ orif^in^l 
dama;;e (Health and Human Services). The case has never been cleared up 
and the children are still suffering. 

Next I be<;an to seek all the educational material and le.^al material 
I could find in the local library. .1 watched C-Span (Jovernment Access 
Cable Station) for investigation Hearings on any number of child related 
subjects. I checked all local /groups, attended meetings, monitored court 
trials and Hearings, wrote letters to numerous officials and elicited 
advice from certain local law enforcement officers. 

I have made numerous telephone calls to various parts of the United 
States to learn about various organizations, literature and testimonies 
on the subject, I have traveled man/ m< aCS and lobbied for children's 
rights to local, state and National government. I have .supplied people 
scckin*; help with lc':islation, with educational materials and places to 
'TO for help to save them time which is so precious for children. 

If every state had a Clearia'S House people who care about children 
would be able to obtain knowledge of what to do to save missing and ex- 
ploited children. The Clearing House would act as a check anc? balance 
System for our children against corruot courts and agencies. 

There are 350 children in Hamilton County. Ohio since April (1985) 
when they began to feed in the reports to Columbus. I lave yet to see 
one picture - one plea for help, one story about any of these children. 

I feel that the National Crime Information Center, which is already 
established, should establish a section for exploited children in 
which information of the abuser and their social security number alon"; 
with the charge (whether it goes to court or not) that the pplioe or 
hospital has broa^^ht against the abuser be entered in NCIC. 

I also feel that the Missing; children should be broken down into 
more categories, such as the little boy in Danville, Kentucky who ran 
away, but was found in Hawaii with his former counselor. No exploiter 
in the United States would be safe if all abused and missin<; , exploited 
children would be entered in NCIC. 

The children of these United States of America have a right to live 
under S-117'k It is the finest bill. It /rives the children ri.'lhts 
wherr the now have no rights, and are owned by Protective Services 
and Juvenile Court. It has a marvelous balance by bringing the Law 
Enforcement Unit and the United States Comptroller into S-1174. 
Finally the children will have a voice. 
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Senator McConnell. Thank you very much, Ms. Roach. I appre- 
ciate your kind comments about the efforts in Kentucky. I under- 
stand that Ms. Mudd that the principal thing you'd like to do is to 
present the map that 

Ms. Mudd. That's one of the things that Fve been wanting to do. 

Senator McConnell. Well, you could give us a couple of minutes 
and then we'll take a look at the map and that 

STATEMENT OF ROSALINE MUDD, FROM THE ANN GOTLIB 
SEARCH TEAM 

Ms. Mudd. I want to apologize first for being last minute. I was 
told that the eign up would be here today and I apparently had 
been told incorrectly. Most of what I wanted to talk about came to 
what you opened the hearing with, about the Denver Post news 
report on the whole issue of missing and exploited children and the 
statistics. Most of the speakers that have already spoken today cov- 
ered a number of these points, so I don't need to go over those. I do, 
however, have a couple of questions that I would like to raise issue 
with. In the article that was published in the Denver Post and was 
republished in our own local newspaper it says that in 1983— and 
this is an FBI report— that the statistics on homicide in children 
under age 15 were 897, most of which were committed by acquaint- 
ances or relatives. Md since this was the last available year of 
such statistics I fv;^t sjuestion why 1983, the last year that they 
have statistics on the homicide on children who are age 15. ITis 
second question is why the ceiling age was put at 15 on these homi- 
cides. Are statistics available on children 16 to 18, mostly the ma- 
jority is 18 and I think articles such as this are leaving out— it's 
not what they're saying that's damaging to this whole issue, it's 
what they're not saying. This causes us a great concern. Basically 
that s all I have to add on it. 

Senator McConnell. Well, I appreciate your adding that. I think 
everybody in this room remembers the Ann Gotlib case, the now 
nationally infamous abduction case occurred in Kentucky. But it is 
an illustration that the problem does occur. We can argue about 
how infrequently it occurs, but it does happen. 

Me. Mudd. I'd like to add that missing children are not the only 
child'-en who are currently being abducted. Many children are ab- 
ducted but do not continue to be missing. I read it in my paper 
almost every other day, and I've collected quite a few statistics of 
my own on that. Many children— teenage girls standing at the 
schoolba*? stop waiting for a bus are being forced into a car by gun 
point and taken to some God-forsaken place and sexually assaulted. 
These are stranger abductions. They just don't remain missing. We 
have had children that have been taken from one town to anothei* 
here in Kentucky and sexually assaulted so, you know, we've had 
one case recently that involved a man being convicted of four 
counts of kidnapping, three counts of murder, and three counts of 
rape, one count of attempted rape, and one count of attemp^jd 
murder. That's only because the 16-year-old fourth victim saved 
herself from this man. He had already killed one 15-year-old girl in 
1981. So these are the statistics that we are not getting because 
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they have not — they're not gone long enough to be entered into the 
NCIC. I think that's important. In regard to the map 

Senator McCtoNNELL. We're going to have to wrap it up if we're 
going to look at the map. You need to put it up here. 

Ms. MuDD. These are pictures of children that are taken from 
the Abuducted Children Directory that is published by the Nation- 
al Child Safety Council, and by no means represent all of the chil- 
dren who are missing or vho are considered to be taken by an un- 
known person. They do not represent runaways, they do not repre- 
sent parental abductions. There are a few that have been found de- 
ceased since the directory hac begun — you know, has been in publi- 
cation, since the national center has been opened. The color de- 
notes the year of abduction. The different colors in — I don't think 
the issue is statistics on this. I think the issue is that children are 
being abducted. I think that you can look at this map and see that 
it's not localized in any one area of the country. And I think the 
fact that so many of them have been missing for so long tells us 
that all of our children could quite possibly be in danger because 
we don't know that whoever's committing these abductions don't 
travel. And I think to play down the significance that anybody's 
child could be in danger, it's just 

Senator McConnell. Disservice. 

Ms. MuDD. Hurting children. Yes. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you. We've heard this morning from 
people who have experienced the heartache of a missing child. 
We've heard from those who have been involved in drafting the 
Kentucky model legislation. We've he£u*d from those who are out 
working with it. And we've heard testimony, I think without except 
tion, in support of S. 1174. I want to thank all of you for coming. 
And I want to thank you for helping to make Kentucky No. 1 in 
something. You knDw, we're not typically accused of that. But in 
this field I think we are clearly, unambiguously right out in front. 
And thanks to all of you that that reputation is continuing. This 
hearing of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee is adjourned. I wish 
you all well in your continued work in this field. Thank you. 

[Whereupon the subcommittee was a(|joumed, subject to the call 
of the Chair.] 
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